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DENVER—THE FEEDER SHEEP 
MARKET OF AMERICA 











For the year 1923, Denver handled 1,068,297 head of feeder sheep. 
compared to 751,669 head for their nearest competitor. Being located in 
close proximity to the largest sheep feeding sections in the world, this may 
be natural; however, prices and demand had to be right, and were right to 
attract these shipments. 


Conditions in Colorado and adjoining territory look well for extensive 
feeding the coming fall and Producers can do no better than ship to the 
market WHERE THE DEMAND CENTERS, where they are assured of good 
prices, efficient handling, and where the largest concrete sheep barn in the 
world and other facilities are located to provide a minimum of handling and 
heavy fills. Remember your freight rates and haul to Denver are less and 
all these mean 


The Greatest Net Money for Your Product 
“Ship ’Em to Denver” 


The Live Stock Market of the West 











“FAT SHEEP RECEIPTS CAN BE 
HANDLED IN ANY QUANTITY” 
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‘PAPER FLEECE TWINE 
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“FOUR PLY VERYBEST” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 





Recommended by all Wool Associa- 

tions and Buyers. 
Its use will bring you an Increased 
price for your Wool. 


Manufactured only by 


WORTENDYKE MFG.CO. 
RICHMOND,VA. 
U.S.A. 








JUST WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 


PQ "THE VERYBEST PAPER FLEECE TWINE” &, 





STOCKED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 


PORTLAND — SAN FRANCISCO — SALT LAKE CITY 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove. Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 
Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris. 10 miles from Kansas 


City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


AT THE 1924 RAM SALE 


Our lot of 100 head of pure bred range rams will be up to our usual stand- 
ard for size and quality. They are offered fresh from our mountain 
ranges in strictly breeding condition. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


We now have Cunningham Rams located at the following points for your 
inspection. Wire, write or phone our nearest agent; he will meet you. 


AT DENVER, COLORADO 


We recently shipped a consignment of choice yearlings and two-year- 
old Rambouillet Rams to Brackenbury Commission Company of Den- 


ver. These rams are on excellent mountain range and are in prime condi- 
tion. 


AT COKEVILLE, WYOMING 


We have a very fine lot of well grown Rambouillet Rams in charge of J. 
D. Noblitt, Cokeville. 


AT BILLINGS, MONT. and RALSTON, WYO. 


Mr. S. K. Deverill has a consignment of choice yearlings. They are on 
good pasturage and in excellent condition. 


AT PILOT ROCK, ORE.—Our Headquarters Ranch 


We have a band of choice yearlings and a few twos. We can fill or- 
ders of any size. 





Cunningham Sheep Company 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
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RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
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We have specialized in FINE WOOL SHEEP 
for 50 YEARS 


Purchasing from the French Government at Rambouillet, France, both rams and ewes. Many of the not- 
able prize winners of both France and America have found their way to Hay Creek. This, combined with 
the remarkable healthy climate and range conditions found at Hay Creek, has produced the highest com- 
bined wool and mutton type known, a type that adapts itself to all climates, altitudes and conditions. 











WE HAVE FOR SALE THIS YEAR, SINGLE INDIVIDUALS OR IN CARLOAD LOTS, 3,000 RAM- 
BOUILLET RANGE RAISED RAMS, ALSO REGISTERED RAMS, AT MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


All raised on our HAY CREEK RANCH 


Inspection and inquiries invited. 


BALDWIN SHEEP COMPANY 


} MADRAS, OREGON 
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Quealy Sheep & Livestock Co. 


Cokeville, Wyoming 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Our offerings at the 1924 Ram Sale at Salt Lake City 
were sired by Sons of Monarch, Grandsons of “Old 26,” 
one of the most famous rams in the West, and carefully 
selected studs from the leading flocks in the U. S. 

The rams we.offer are strong and thrifty, large boned 
rams with a long heavy shearing fleece. 

All of our rams are raised in a high altitude and sum- 


mered in the high mountains where there is an abundance 
Two-Year-Old Stud Rams of fresh feed and good water. 





We offer for sale at our ranch at Cokeville, Wyoming, for the season of 1924, five hundred range rams 


running in ages from yearlings up. These rams were all shorn May Ist of this year and may be seen at our 
ranch after September first. 


e 





e 


Our five months 
old lambs now aver- 
age 110 pounds each. 

In the breeding 
flock is the dam of 
King Bros.’ famous 
champion ewe, Jean, 
a fine Von Homeyer 
bred ewe. 






Quealy Sheep & 
Live Stock Co. 


Home Ranch 


Cokeville 
Wyoming 













Our barns and feed lots at Cokeville are modernly equipped for the raising, maturing and fitting of 


our flock. The high altitude, together with the excellent quality of feed enables us to produce sheep that 
are second to none. 





We have for sale this year at our ranch 
eight hundred head of registered ewes, of which 
three hundred are yearlings. These ewes are 
all of high quality and good breeders. Many of 
them such ewes as one would look for in the 
foundation of a thoroughbred flock. 


Any sheep breeder desiring stud ewes will 
do well to look these ewes over before buying. 


Our sheep are offered at reasonable prices 
and can be seen at the Home Ranch. For infor- 
mation and prices write 


Quealy Sheep & Livestock Co. 


Cokeville, Wyoming Pen of Yearling Stud Ewes 
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JOHN H. SEELY & SONS C0. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








BETTER THAN EVER 
800 Stud and Range Rams 


The rams that made Jericho wool famous. RAM NO. 7800—SOLD FOR $6,200.00 


Also 1,000 registered and pure bred ewes Read the May issue of the 


National Wool Grower 














WE HAVE JUST MADE OUR 5th CONSIGNMENT TO THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 


Look at our sales record at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 





RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


CARLOAD LOTS 








Our foundation flock of ewes 
was purchased from the noted 
Baldwin flock, Hay Creek, Ore- 
gon, some twenty years ago. 
We have bred to rams from 
most of the leading flocks from 
Ohio to California. 


Ram in cut is from W. D. Cand- 
land’s_ flock, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 











Our Rams are dropped in 
February, grazed on gramma 
grass, sagebrush, tumble weed 
and hoarhound, in a limestone 
country. Lambs come with 
strong limbs with enough lime 
in their bones to insure their 
getting up and walking quickly 
after birth. 


Rams will shear from 15 to 20 
pounds of white, long wool. 
Average weight of yearlings in 
June, 140 to 150 pounds. 











Interested parties can see rams at Valle, on branch line between Williams and Grand Canyon. For quick ans- 
wer, write or wire Williams, Arizona, summer months. Year-round address, 510 Luhrs Building, P. O. Box 1768. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
GRAND CANYON SHEEP CO., : WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 
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KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


BREEDERS OF 


Rambouillet and Corriedale Sheep 


Winnings at the 1923 International Chicago: 


Champion Flock. 
First and Reserve Champion on Yearling 


First and Reserve Champion on Ewe Lamb. 


First on Ram Lamb. 
First on Pen of Ram Lambs. 


Second and Third on Yearling Ewes. 
Second on Pen of Ewe Lambs. 


Ram Second on Aged Ram. 
| Best General Exhibit of Corriedale Sheep. 
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First Prize Rambouillet Flock at 1923 International. 


Headed by Son of Majestic, Jr., first prize yearling and reserve cham- 


pion. Flock contains second and third prize yearling ewes and first prize ewe lamb. 
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Montana 


WILLIAMS 





RANGE RAMS 


For this season we are offering pure bred and regis- 
tered Rambouillet Rams in lots of any size. Also 
twelve to fifteen hundred pure bred Yearling Ewes. 


INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


Rambouillets 
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Dhan. Romneys - Rambouilets 
RANGE RAISED RAMS 








Am offering for this season an excellent lot of the above breeds, all my 
own raising.’ Owing to the rough well grassed foothill range on which these 
rams are grown, they are very rugged, large heavy boned fellows of splendid 
constitution, and free from all diseases. Can furnish special registered stud 
rams for farm flocks, or carload lots for range use. 


Due to a big demand this year, advise you to write or wire early. 





H. STANLEY COFFIN 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON i 














MOUNT HAGGIN HAMPSHIRES 
Again Top Salt Lake Ram Sale 


in range pens of 25, both yearlings and lambs 








Mr. William T. Fitzpatrick of Montrose, Colorado bought the - 
top pen of 25 yearlings at $70.00 per head, which was the record 
price for a penof 25 Hampshire yearlings at the National Ram Sale 


We will have two carloads of Mount Haggin Hampshires 
Rams at the Utah State Fair, October 1st to 7th. 


Mount Haggin Land and Livestock Company 


(Successor to Selway & Gardiner.) 





MT TUS 
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Ove of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 


60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-yearold Rams 


Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 


September, 1924 


PREMIER RAMBOUILLETS 














Ohio Premier 38d Champion Ram 
1923 International 


“B” and “C” types bred for 
form and size with fine dense 
wool. Rams and ewes, singly or 
car lots. 

We will have an exceptional 
lot at 1924 Salt Lake Sale. 


ORTH BROS., McGuffey, Ohio 











Ewes. 
sheep are raised and to South Africa. 


Rams. For particulars write 


Delaine Rams—Delaine Ewes 


We are well known breeders and shippers of Registered Delaine Rams and 
Have furnished stud stock rams to almost all states where fine wooled 


Montana, Nebraska, Arizona, Oregon, California, Old and New Mexico. 


We will quote satisfactory prices by return mail, and on short notice fur- 
nish or } to.a half dozen cars of well-grown, husky one and two-year-old Delaine 


A. T. GAMBER, Wakeman, Ohio, or JOHN LILES, Collins, Ohio 


Have furnished carload lots to Texas, 











Pure-Bred Sheep, consisting of 


2,400 
2,400 
400 
1,000 
100 
50 


1115 North 9th Street 





Notice to Sheepmen 


I am offering for sale at range prices the famous herd of Butterfield 


head of Hampshire Ewes 

head of Rambouillet Ewes 

head of Rambouillet Lambs 

head of Rambouillet yearling and two-year-old Bucks 
head of four and five-year-old Hampshire Bucks 

head of Cross-Bred Bucks 


For particulars write, wire or phone 


Cc. L. WEEKS 


BOISE, IDAHO 
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Montana Rambouillets 
For 1924 


WE HAVE 1,000 PUREBRED 
YEARLING RANGE RAMS 


They are the Large Blocky Type that 
produce the heavy fleece and the mut- 
ton type lambs. Prices reasonable. 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Pure Bred and Registered Rambouillets 
Deer Lodge, Montana 








DAY FARMS 
COMPANY 


Rambouillets 





Have been bred for years to 
produce a uniform fleece of 
choice quality wool with long 


staple, a big strong bone, even 
horns and a splendid conforma- 
tion. 


“PRINCE OF PAROWAN,” 


the noted flock header at the U. 
S. Sheep Experiment Station, was 
produced in our flock. 


At the recent Ram Sale our 
yearling ram, “Mammoth Boy,” 
was purchased by the Station for 
$325.00. Our entire consignment 
to the sale of 42 head of 
averaged $71.16. 


rams 


FOR SALE NOW 


200 head yearling Rams, handled 
under range conditions. 


200 aged ewes, 100 young ewes. 


DAY FARMS COMPANY 


Wilford Day, Manager. 
Parowan, Utah 











RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


I offer for the 1924 season 


the usual number, about 700 head, of 


yearling and two-year-old Rambouillet Rams, all bred from a Delaine 
ewe foundation, which makes them excellent shearers, also large in 
size. I also offer ewes of the same breeding in numbers and ages to suit 


purchaser. 


C. R. TINTINGER, Cascade, Montana 








BULLARD BROS. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep 


Woodland, California 


FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1873 


Having lost “Monarch” and 
“Ted” this year, stuff sired by 
them are limited. Our offerings 
are: 

250 two-year-old range rams. 
500 yearling range rams. 

100 head of yearling stud rams 
300 head of 2, 3, 4-year-old ewes. 
The above ewes and a few choice 
yearling ewes offered on account 
of overstock of ewes. 


Correspondence Solicited 


F. N. BULLARD, - Manager 











“Son of Ted” 
Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 
1923, for $1000.00 














Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





At three recent National Ram 





Sales we have purchased the 
highest priced Stud Ram. 


FOR 1924 
CHOICE RAMS 


Single or Car Lots 











Ewes: Same quality as our 
Rams. From yearlings up. 


Terms to right parties. 


Special 
Delivery. 


prices for Early 


Correspondence solicited, 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 








Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah Old 467, 


Three Times Grand Champion at State and 
County Fairs. 
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A Pair of Our 1924 Lambs Kodaked on 


the Range 
Q) () 
Ready for Delivery 


700 YEARLING RAMS 


Bred for Economical Wool and Mutton 
Production under Range Conditions. 


L. U. SHEEP CO. 


DICKE, WYOMING 
David Dicke, President 














POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1924 offerings: 
450 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
800 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of 
Percheron mares. 


W. 8. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


Registered 











Rambouillet Range Rams (a 
| W 


Pub) 





We are now offering a part of our 1923 crop of ram lambs. These are 
the same type and breeding as our offerings that have topped the 


Salt Lake sales except that they show our regular yearly advance in Gro 
size, quality, and commercial fleece value. 
We also offer 400 registered Rambouillet ewes. Bred to lamb May 15th. : 
Easy terms to right parties. ; Publis 
Only lack of range causes us to make this reduction in our breeding 
flocks at this time. ; 

Ente 





W. D. CANDLAND & SONS) | 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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Scab-mites, Lice 
and Sheep Ticks 


“Black Leaf 40” is chemically cer- 
tain to kill these disease-breed- 
ing pests when brought into 
proper contact with them, yet is 
non-injurious to sheep and lambs. 
Its use as a dip actually promotes 
growth of wool, and does not lessen 
its natural oils. Instead of using dips 
that are frequently fatal to sheep, 
that injure the fleece and decrease its 
value and weight, sheep breeders year 
after year are finding “Black Leaf 40” 
the “old reliable” for genuine protection 
and profitable dipping. 
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Ask your dealer for literature. 


TOSACCO BY-PRODUCTS & GHEMICAL CORP, 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Black Leaf FO 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








The Lamb Percentage: 


Mr. Millin’s article entitled “Making 
the Lamb Crop Larger” discusses con- 
siderations too often 
wool growers. 

Any sheep outfit marketing less than 
90 per cent of lambs per year is lab- 
oring under a handicap. In a great 
many instances this handicap can be re- 
moved by study and changes in the 
management. There can be no doubt 
that the financial stability of Washing- 
ton sheepmen during the recent slump 
was mainly due to their larger lamb 
crops. When from 100 to 120 per cent 
of lambs are reared, the extra return is 
nearly altogether profit. 

The spring lambing dates 
first controlling factor. 


overlooked by 


are the 
If the lambing 
can be done to correspond with a mat- 
ing season that comes early enough to 
have ewes and rams in full vigor, then 
a good percentage can be obtained. 
With the closer competition and expen- 
sive production of the present and fu- 
ture years, it often will be found prof- 
itable to provide sheds and milk-pro- 
ducing feed for earlier lambing. When 
this cannot be done, special pasturage 
and even grain feed at mating time will 
be found a profitable investment. 


The Lamb Market: 


This year’s lamb markets have so far 
exhibited gratifying evidences 
bility. 
ket section of this issue discusses an 
unnecessary decline caused by unusual 
receipts of natives and westerns on the 
same day at Chicago. 


of sta- 
Mr. Poole’s report in the mar- 


For the most 
part, however, prices have been held 
steady through moderate _ supplies, 
good demand, strong feeder prices, and 
the fact that a very large proportion of 
thin lambs have been contracted and 
will not be counted at any of the stock 
yards. 


With feeders ready to pay up to 13 
cents, Chicago basis, the market has a 
very substantial prop which will func- 
tion unless or until there is an over- 
load in the next few weeks as a result 
of failure on the part of shippers to 
take any steps to equalize receipts and 
stabilize prices. 

While corn prices may deter some 
feeders from handling lambs during 
the coming fall and winter, yet the 
older and more experienced operators 
will see nothing in the present situa- 
tion to prevent them from following 
their usual course. The records show 
that season of high feed prices are of- 
ten the most profitable ones because of 
scarcity and consequent high prices 
for well finished stuff. 


Improving the Range: 


Our October issue will present an 
article by Mr. Glynn Bennion review- 
ing the range experi- 
ments conducted by the Forest Ser- 
vice at the Great Basin Experiment 
Station at Ephraim, Utah. 
the feed on most 
of the national forests speaks elo- 
quently as to possible results from 
intelligent {management and pr2ven- 
tion of over-stocking. Some \.cal of- 
ficials may appear to be too fearful of 
injuring the range and too ready to 
How- 
ever, it must always be remembered 
that unless sheep or cattle are well fed 
and thriving, they cannot be profitable. 
No doubt the open range is overstock- 
ed and might be more profitable if re- 
quired to carry fewer animals. More 
feed on the public range cannot be se- 
cured under an entirely unsystematic 
method of use without any provision 
for regulation or opportunity for con- 
trol and improvement by more careful 
and progressive stock owners. 


improvement 


Conditions of 


make reductions in permits. 
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For Better Wool Marketing 


An Announcement by President Hagenbarth 


During the current week we have 
learned that a clip of Merino wool, 
sold at Boston on consignment, netted 
the grower at shipping point 51 cents 
per pound. This wool was undoubted- 
ly sold .on a basis of $1.40 clean and 
probably shrank 60 per cent. It was 
straight Merino wool, and sold in the 
original bags. The best offer received 
for this clip at home was 42 cents per 
pound. 

Another lot near Dillon, Montana, 
has just ben sold at a_ price which 
netted the grower 48 cents. This was 
a mixed lot, containing various grades. 
Forty cents per pound had been of- 
fered for this wool ,and refused. 

In the face of these returns, we can 
cite many instances of growers who 
sold wools at from 30 cents to 35 
cents per pound. These same wools, 
if held until today and marketed in an 
orderly manner, would have netted 
the grower fully 20 per cent more. 

The lesson derived from these facts 
is that our method of selling wool on 
the range is unscientific, wasteful, and 
conducted at a great loss to the pro- 
ducer. 


Even the early, so-called “boom 
market” in the West this spring, was 
based on a level of values considerably 
below the real value of wool when 
measured on a parity of values for im- 
ported wools delivered in the American 
market. In the face of the well-known 
shortage, growers persisted in sacrific- 
ing their wools. Some of these sales 
were forced by liquidation; some thru 
fear of falling markets; and others 
thru sheer ignorance. In any event, 
whatever the cause, the method was 
all wrong. 

The Government has given the wool 
growers sufficient facilities for reason- 
able advances at a fair rate of interest, 
through licensed warehouse accommo- 
dations and intermediate credit banks. 
The bulk of wool growers persistently 
declined to avail themselves of these 
opportunities. How long, O Lord, how 
long! 


During the coming winter an unusual 
effort will be made by the National 
Association to bring our wool growers 
into unison as to wool marketing 
methods. Arizona has awakened to the 
situation, and proposes pooling and co- 
operative marketing through a com- 
mittee of wool growers. Certain locali- 
ties in southern Utah are organizing 
into units for the same purpose. We 
are hoping, before next spring, to see 
50 per cent of the western growers of 
wool organized in pools, warehoused, 
and financed for orderly marketing. 
There can be no possible objection to 
this plan. The main stumbling block is 
lack of confidence among growers in 
the committee which they select for 
handling the business and in the plan. 
Heretofore the main difficulty was in 
the matter of financing and warehous- 
ing. This difficulty has been, or can 
be easily overcome. 

Certain large growers feel that they 
are individually bright enough and 
responsible enough to handle their wools 
without any cooperation with others. 
However, these same men forget that 
unless they take the lead in these 
movements co-operative and organized 
pool selling cannot be made effective, 
and owing to the lack of such coopera- 
tion, isolated and scattered wool grow- 
ers, who are unquainted with the under- 
lying and fundmental strenght of the 
wool market, make a market of their 
own by selling below real values. The 
market, thus artificially made, then 
reacts on the large grower or inde- 
pendent fellow, who thinks he knows it 
all. He then in turn must await the 
time when all of the cheap wools have 
been bought-up on the artificial market 
before he can realize true values based 
on real conditions for his own wools. 

Let us study this question carefully, 
and let us have some confidence in 
our fellow wool growers; let us pick 
out a few leaders and organize them 
into committees in various sections 
and handle the 1925 wool crop in an 
orderly manner. We hope to see the 


time when a marketing agency can be 
set up by the National Association, 
which will be nationally organized and 
which will combine in one selling 
agency all of the wools that may be 
gathered in various pools thruout the 
intermountain country. Until this time 
arrives, the ideal method of marketing 
wool will not have been realized. 

We cannot expect by such organiza- 
tion to create artificial high values and 
demand. However, we can prevent the 
creation of an artificially low market, 
not based on real values, and which 
is made by growers unacquainted with 
real conditions, or who are distressed; 
and forced to sell at low values. The 
consumer must ultimately pay full 
world’s values for these wools. Order- 
ly marketing merely means the trans- 
fer to the producer of the real value 
of his clip and puts a stop to unecon- 
omic waste in the process of market- 
ing and is, therefore, desireable from 
every point of view, and, above all, is 
entirely feasible. F. J. Hagenbarth. 





THE NATIONAL FORESTS 





In various state meetings I have no- 
ticed a tendency on the part of certain 
radical wool growers to misunderstand 
the attitude of the National Association 
toward the National Forests. The fact 
that our state organizaions as a rule and 
the National Association itself differs 
from the policy and proposed plans of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Forestry in the matter of com- 
mercializing the forests and raising fees 
at this time, does not mean that wool 
growers generally, with the exception of 
a negligible minority, do not recognize 
fully the splendid service which the for- 
ests have performed for the live stock 
industry. 

Our only regret has been that the jur- 
isdiction of the forests has not been over 
larger areas of the range territory. Gen- 
erally speaking, forest administration 
has been satisfactory and of a high de- 
gree of efficiency and intelligence and 


these: facts are recognized by the great # 
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majority of stock men. The forest pol- 
icy has been the one bright outstanding 
star in the black night of our govern- 
ment’s inefficient and unintelligent land 
policy during the past twenty-five years. 

The forestry officials are assuredly en- 
titled to their own opinion of the fee 
question and in like manner, so are the 
stock men. An honest difference of opin 
ion as to the commercialization of the 
forests and profit making plan connected 
therewith must not be allowed to 
arouse in the hearts of live stock men 
any feeling of antagonism toward the 
forests themselves and _ the officials 
thereof, nor should it be allowed to 
lessen our appreciation of the splendid 
work done in the past, nor our desire 
for helpfulness to the forests for bet- 
ter things in the future. 


F. J. Hagenbarth. 





THE PHIPPS BILL FOR FIXING 
GRAZING FEES 





A bill that would remedy defects in 
the present law relating to grazing of 
livestock upon national forests, and also 
provide a basis for grazing fees, was in- 
troduced in the United States Senate last 
March by Senator Borah, of Idaho. This 
bill was printed in the April issue of the 
Wool Grower. 

The committee on agriculture and for- 
estry was unable to give attention to this 
bill until toward the close of the session. 
When the measure was finally taken up 
by the committee objections were raised 
to the plan of basing charges upon the 
cost of administering grazing affairs. 
The majority of the committee also con- 
sidered it desirable to report a bill in the 
form of an amendment to S. 2424, origi- 
nally introduced on February 7th by Sen- 
ator L. C, Phipps, of Colorado, and 
which had been referred to a sub-com- 
mittee. The final result was the report- 
ing by the full committee on June 6th 
of the Phipps bill with amendments. This 
bill provides that future grazing fees 
shall not exceed 75 per cent of those in 
effect on January 1, 1924. In this respect 
it differs from the Borah bill. 

Section 2 of the Phipps bill provides 
for payment to the road and school funds 
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of 50 per cent of the collections from 
grazing instead of 25 per cent as at 
present. 

(The provisions for the creation of a 
“Board of Grazing Appeals” and for 
its powers and duties is practically 
identical with the language in Section 3 
of the Borah bill. 

The Phipps bill has been endorsed by 
a number of assocaitions of Stockmen 
using the national forests. Included in 
this number are the Leadville-Holy Cross 
Sheep Growers Association, and _ the 
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Wyoming Stock Growers Association. 

The Phipps bill was also endorsed by 
the executive committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association at its session 
on August 25th. This committee also 
went on record in favor of changing the 
bill to provide for payment of all collec- 
tions from grazing into the road and 
school funds of the counties in which the 
forests are located. 

The bill is upon the senate calendar 
for consideration during the session 
which opens in December. 





to Montana 


Montana embraces an area of 96,- 
000,000 acres. About 40,000,000 acres 
of this vast domain is suitable only for 
grazing of live stock. 

The grass that grows on these acres 
is Montana’s greatest asset, but can 
only be marketed by its conversion 
into meat and wool, by the grazing of 
cattle and sheep. Every pound of 
beef, mutton or wool produced in 
Montana represents a portion of its 
grass, weeds, sage or moss that would 
be otherwise worthless. 

In 1892 there were 5,000,000 sheep in 
Montana which yielded a greater num- 
ber of pounds of wool than any other 
state in the Union. But the Democratic 
idea of trade with foreign countries 
which was inaugurated by the Southern 
States prior to the Civil War when 
cotton was king and had no competitor 
and which is still voiced by Senator 
Walsh in the expression “If the Mon- 
tana Woolgrower cannot successfully 
compete with those of foreign coun- 
tries let him quit the business and try 
something else” was applied to the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of our gov- 
ernment and wool dropped to eight 
cents per pound and sheep went beg- 
ging at one dollar per head. 

A very large percentage of the wool- 
growers were compelled to “quit the 
business and try something else” while 
the number of sheep in Montana 
dropped from 5,000,000 to less than 
2,000,000. 


Montana now has about 2,250,000 
sheep, which have brought into the 
state, during the present year, by the 
sale of wool and lambs, more than 
$12,000,000.00. This money has all 
been expended within the state and 
passed through the different marts of 
trade. In fact, during the years that 
cover the last term of our Senior Sena- 
tor the woolgrowing industry has 
brought to Montana more than $70,- 
000,000.00, yet it seems that during all 
this tiem this selfsame Senator has put 
forth his greatest efforts to prevent 
this happy condition among his con- 
stituents. 

We all remember the dark days of 
the spring and summer of 1920. The 
armistice had been accepted, the war 
was at an end and the prices of all 
agricultural products were marked 
down three hundred per cent. The 
longest and most cruel winter known 
in the history of Montana had preced- 
ed. Wool dropped from 62 cents to 
about 14 cents; 16,000,000 pounds of 
foreign wool arrived in Boston in one 
week; dealers were afraid to make an 
offer for wool. Banks in Montana had 
reached the straining point and it was 
evident to every thoughtful person 
that if an emergency tariff was not 
enacted by Congress the woolgrowing 
industry of Montana would be de- 
stroyed. 

If ever there was a time when Mon- 
tana needed a favorable representa- 
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tion in Congress it was at this time. 
Able men went to Washington to im- 
plore our now Senior Senator to lend 
his great influence and ability to the 
effort to bring relief. He said in reply 
to this supplication that he was a sen- 
ator of the United States and that he 
could not support a measure that in 
his opinion would be detrimental to a 
majority of the people of the nation. 

Prior to this time we had labored 
under the delusion that this great man 
represented Montana in the U. S. Sen- 
ate. 

World wide charity is a great thing, 
but the adage that “charity begins at 
home” is accepted by philanthropists 
generally. 

Be it said to our everlasting shame 
that Montana, once the pride of the 
great Northwest, Montana that so 
justly acquired the sobriquet of the 
“Treasure State,” suffered the humil- 
iation of going outside her boundaries 
and imploring Senators from Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington to help save one of her principal 
industries in opposition to views held 
by her own Senator. 

Senator Walsh is undoubtedly one 
of the great constitutional lawyers in 
the United States. His honesty and in- 
tegrity have never been questioned. He 
is a gentleman and a scholar, a Chris- 
tian and a statesman, admirably fitted 
to preside at a Democratic national 
convention, which we submit is some 
job. But when he attempts to repre- 
sent a young and growing common- 
wealth like Montana he has been found 
wanting. 

He is reported to have stated recent- 
ly that his re-election is a matter of 
“National” importance. The term “In- 
ternational” would have been more 
appropriate, for the wheat growers of 
Canada hold him in high esteem on ac- 
count of his views on the tariff ques- 
tion, which will permit them to sell 
their wheat in Minneapolis and Chicago 
in competition with the Montana far- 
mer without paying anything toward 
the expense of maintaining our govern- 
ment. 

The woolgrowers of South America, 
Australia and New Zealand are great 
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admirers of Senator Walsh and would 
cheerfully assist in his re-election 
were it possible for them to do so— 
but the men and women on the peace- 
ful farms and quiet ranges of Montana 
which are the strongest bulwark of this 
commonwealth, men and women who 
rise with the summer sun and face the 
blasts of winter, demand that they 
have representation in the United 
States Senate that is in sympathy with 
their honest effort to build homes, ed- 
ucate their children and build a civ- 
ilization that will make Montana the 
pride of this great nation of ours. 
C. H. Williams. 
President Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 





COLORADO SHEEP RAISERS = 
ORGANIZE 





Wool growers holding grazing permits 
in the Leadville and Holy Cross National 
Forests effected an organization on July 
12th. 

E. D. Blodgett was elected president, 
H. R. Mills, vice-president, L. Brown, 
treasurer, and K. W. Chalmers, secre- 
tary. A. R. Buckley, J. H. Brown, C. 
colk, A. W. Fravert and N. Pappathana- 
sion are the members of the advisory 
board. 

It was decided that the association 
should have a committee of three with 
full power to act in determining owner- 
ship of lost sheep. Owners of stock that 
has strayed or been stolen are to notify 
the secretary. The association will pros- 
ecute cases of theft at the expense of the 
association. 

It was voted to assess each member of 
the association lc for each sheep grazing 
on the forest in 1924, and 2c per head 
for 1925. 

A special meeting of the association 
was held on September Ist for the pur- 
pose of discussing the proposed advances 
in grazing fees. The proposed schedule 
was explained by Mr. Borden of the 
United States Forest Service. A general 
discussion followed Mr. Borden’s report 
and the following resolution was passed: 


Be it Resolved, that this Association ma- 
terially objects to the method of range ap- 
vraisal as adopted by the United States 
Forest Service and to the proposed increase 
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in grazing fees which will take eeffct in 
1926, for the following reasons: 

First: That present profits in the indus 
try will not stand any increase in cost of 
production and if said cost of production 
is increased it will curtail and limit said 
production throughout all areas affected by 
the proposed raise. All things being con 
sidered cost of forage to the user of the 
National Forests is as great if not greater 
on the basis of the present rates than to 
the users of privately owned or leased 
lands because of the inaccessibility of the 
National Forests to other seasonable forage 
as compared to privately owned land. 

Second: Any increase in grazing rates 
over and above present cost of grazing ad- 
ministration imposes a double taxation on 
the live-stock industry. 

Third: That this association is unalter- 
ably opposed to the schedule of increased 
grazing rates proposed to be put into effect 
in 1926 for the reasons above stated and 
for the further reasons that such advance 
will reduce production, will increase the cost 
of sheep and cattle to the corn belt feeder 
with the inevitable result of an increase in 
the cost of meat to the ultimate consumer. 

Be it further Resolved, that this associa- 
tion heartily endorses the “Phipps Bill” now 
pending in Congress, for the reason that if 
said bill be enacted into law, it will provide 
a substantial business basis for the indus- 
try fair alike to the National Government 
and to the users of the grazing facilities of 
the National Forests ,on account of the non- 


taxable areas of the National Forests, the 
extra expense of maintaining county gov- 
ernments, building roads and keeping them 
in repair in the mountainous sections of the 
west. We hold that all of the income de- 
rived from all sources of the National For- 
ests should be applied, first, to the payment 
of the expenses in the economical manage- 
ment and administration of said forests and 
that all of the balance should be converted 
into the treasuries of the various counties 
in which said forests are located. 

Be it further Resolved, that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to each one of our 
representatives in Congress with a request 
that they support the “Phipps Bill” with 
sufficient energy to secure its passage. 


Andrew A. Robson. 








In the death of A. A. Robson, one 
of the best known sheepmen of the 
Marysville section, the wool growers 
of California have lost one of their best 
friends. “Andy” was one of the best 
workers of the Association and this 
year was president of the Marysville 
District Wool Growers Association. 
He made friends every place he went 
and was one of the best known wool 
growers ni the State of California. His 
passing away is a distinct loss to all 
of us. W. P. Wing. 
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Around the Range Country 
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Legend: Areas of High and Low Rainfall Since June 1. 


Excess and Deficiency of Moisture at 
41 Points in the Range Area. 


Precipitation on the Western livestock 
ranges and departure from normal figures 





during June, July and August, 1924, are 
shown. 
Washington 
Departure 
From 
Total Normal 
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DO ENR rer bs ote a Oe 217 —0.59 
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Oregon 
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New Mexico 
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Idaho 
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Utah 
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Wyoming 
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OSS ee Ae ee fe 0.25 —2.26 
Rernns ok  e ee 2.87 —2.16 
North Platte, Nebr. ..:......:...... 3.86 —4.53 
Colorado 
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Grand Junction ...................... 1.70 —0.24 
Dodge City, Kansas................ 8.10 —1.19 


WESTERN RANGE CONDITIONS. 





By J. Cecil Alter. 

One of the most unusual droughts of 
official record has prevailed in nearly 
all Western grazing states, the only 
exception being parts of Idaho, Mon- 
tana and western Texas, though even 
in these sections rain has been inade- 
quate for pasture needs. The moun- 
tain forage has continued fair or good, 
but foothill and lowland pastures have 
been very short and quite inadequate; 
however, most livestock have done re- 


markably well considering the feed 
available, averaging in fairly good 
condition. Much shipping is being 


done or planned as the winter pasture 
outlook is very poor in several states. 

Utah ranges deteriorated 
slowly, and without heavy rains in the 
near future the winter range will be 
poor; livestock, however, have done 
well as a rule. Nevada ranges 
have been so poor as to necessitate 
much livestock movement, though ani- 
mals have averaged fairly good; the 
winter outlook is not good. Idaho live- 
stock have already been fed some hay 
on account of ranges locally, 
though the higher ranges have held 
up well and livestock are mostly good. 
Montana pastures have cured well and 
have given good sustenance generally 
to livestock; marketing is well under 


have 


very 


dry 


way. 

Wyoming range feed has been ample 
in most sections, but much too dry, 
especially in the southern and north- 
eern portions. Colorado pastures have 
been very dry, especially in the eastern 
section; but most livestock have held up 
remarkably well. Western Texas 
showers have kept the range up pretty 
well, and shipping has been active, with 
livestock fairly good, though more 
rains are needed. New Mexico ranges 
are fairly good, though rains are needed, 


especially in the western half; some thin 
animals have been moved from the 
southeast. 


Arizona ranges at lower altitudes 
suffered some deterioration for want 
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of rain, but mountain pastures remain- 
ed good and cattle are mostly good; 
scattered showers have been helpful. 
California pastures remained poor and 
the movement of livestock continued 
from the dry mountains to the foothill 
and lowland stubbles and other pas- 
tures, where many artificial water 
supplies have been prepared; cattle 
have gradually lost weight, and a win- 
ter feed shortage is expected. Oregon 
pastures have been poor, except at the 
higher altitudes ,though livestock will 
probably leave the high ranges early 
for want of sufficient feed; much 
stubble pasture has already been util- 
ized. Washington ranges and pastures 
were badly dried out, and while good 
showers of late have brought much 
help and many stubble fields have been 
used, livestock have done only fairly 
well. 





COLORADO 
Westcliffe. 


There has been no rain in this sec- 
tion since May 30th, and August was 
very hot and windy. There is prac- 
tically no prospect left for good fall 
range and alfalfa is selling in the stock 
at $9 per ton. 

This is the worst drouth this section 
has seen since 1902. E. H. Georges. 

i 
Center 

It is still quite dry in this section 
and the fall range is in very poor con- 
dition. Yearling ewes are bringing 
$10, wtih aged stuff selling at $5 and 
mixed bands at $8 per head. 

Our hay crop is somewhat better 
than usual for this section, but the 
ewes will have to go on feed when 
they come from the high range, which 
will be two weeks earlier than usual 
The bulk of the lambs from this sec- 
tion will be delivered about the middle 
of October. R. A. Laur. 

TEXAS 
Lometa 

Our season has been the warmest 
and driest since 1922, and the fall range 
will be very poor unless there are good 
rains before the middle of September. 
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Yearling ewes are worth from $7.50 
to $8.50 per head, with the very old 
ones as low as #4. 

Mrs. Wm. Wittenburg. 





NEW MEXICO 
Corona 
Ewes of mixed ages are selling at 
$9.50 per head. Alfalfa is obtainable 
at $25 per ton, but very. little hand 
feeding is done in this section. We ex- 
pect to see wool bring at least 40c if 
Coolidge is elected. M. D. Atkinson. 





MONTANA 
Billings 

We have had good August weather 
with some light showers, consequently 
the fall range is in excellent condition. 

Yearling ewes are selling up to $9.50 
per head and two-year-olds as high as 
$11.50 per head. The aged end of the 
bands brings from 3c to 3%c per 
pound. Five-year-olds with good 
mouths are going at from $6 to $6.50. 

Alfalfa is bringing from $7 to $10 
per ton, according to location. Herd- 
ers are receiving $75 per month. 





NEVADA 

Shelbourne 
Our fall range is in very poor shape. 
Alfalfa is selling at from $10 to $25 
per ton, and herders are being paid 


$90 per month. James Doutre. 


OREGON 
Crane 


We had one August rain, but the fall 
range is very short. Wild hay is 
worth from $8 to $i0 per ton and al- 
falfa can be had at $10. Yearling ewes 
are selling up to $9 and aged ewes as 
low as $4. A. E. Brown. 


CALIFORNIA 
Cedarville (Modoc Co.) 

The drouth is still on in full force in 
northern California. Feed is extremely 
scarce and water still harder to se- 
cure. Some lambs were sold at 8@c 
prior to the middle of August, but a 
number of sheepmen are still holding. 

C. E. Hill. 
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OREGON 





Rains which were general through- 
out the state in mid-August relieved 
one of the most prolonged dry periods 
in the memory of the oldest settlers. 
Practically all portions of the state 
suffered severely from the drouth. 
Probably the least seriously affected 
areas were in the Blue Mountains, 
where some ranges received rains in 
June and some later showers that were 
helpful. The south central Oregon 
country, including Lake County, was 
perhaps the most seriously affected 
district. 


Some of the large cattle outfits in 
Lake County are shipping stock into 
California and New Mexico because of 
the hay shortage,. but to date no defi- 
nite plans for moving sheep have been 
determined and probably this will not 
be necessary. Several of the larger 
sheepmen in this district have  pur- 
chased hay in Klamath County, where 
the water supply was adequate and a 
large hay crop is in the stack. More 
sheep men are planning on wintering 
in this district, but are not purchasing 
hay until prices become better estab- 
lished. Some opening sales were on the 
basis of $10 in the stack. 


In the state generally, while hay is, 
of course, short, the situation is ma- 
terially aided by the large carry-over 
from last year. Then, there has been 
a very heavy liquidation in cattle and 
indications of a rather more than ordi- 
nary liquidation in sheep. 

The lamb market has been encourag- 
ing. J. F. Hanson shipped the first fat 
lambs out of Lake County, which sold 
in Kansas City at $13.35. These lambs 
weighed sixty-nine pounds and netted 
$7.60 per head at Lakeview. Shipping 
costs are high from Lake County be- 
cause of the narrow-gauge railroad 
running from Lakeview to Hackstaff 
on the main line of the Western Pa- 
cific. Lake County sheepmen recently 
made up a shipment of 6,000 head of 
lambs and a number of ewes. This 
shipment will be unloaded at Nebraska 
points and marketed when conditions 
are right. F. L. Ballard. 
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Making the Lamb Crop Larger 


A Summary of Facts About Making Lamb Percentages—How Far and in What Way the Factors Can Be Controlled. 


(his discussion of the factors that 
control the yield af lambs attempts to 
present in one article a practical digest 
of all research work that has thrown light 
upon the question of “How is the number 
of lambs determined ?” 

It was originally prepared for Mon- 
tana sheepmen but facts are facts any- 
where. The explanations given apply on 
any range though some sections may not 
find it profitable to employ practices 
which in other places would increase the 
value of the lamb crop in excess of the 
extra expense involved in producing such 
increase. 

When speaking of the size of the lamb 
crop, it should be understood that refer- 
ence is made to the number of lambs 
born rather than to those docked or 
weaned, for after birth many things pre- 
ventable and unpreventable enter in and 
influence the number docked or weaned, 
and which cannot be discussed here. The 
size of the lamb crop as referred to in 
this discussion deals only with the num- 
ber of lambs born regardless of how 
many are saved. 

Several main factors combine to deter- 
mine the number of lambs born. These 
are: The breed of sheep, weather and 
feed conditions during the breediny sea- 
son, the number and virility of the bucks 
used, and the length of the breeding sea- 
son. Most of these factors can be con- 
trolled to a greater or lesser degree, and 
it is only through their control, as far as 
conditions permit, that we can be sure 
of obtaining the largest possible drop of 
lambs. 

There is small question but what one 
of the largest factors in determining the 
size of the lamb crop is the breed of 
sheep. The black faced, and the cross 
bred ewes, unquestionably lamb out heav- 
ier than our fine wooled ewes of Ram 
bouillet breeding. While there is no 
question but what the introduction of 
some long wool or black faced blood into 
flocks of straight Rambouillet blood 
ould increase the lamb crop, yet there 
e many objections to such procedure 
under Montana conditions. Neither is 
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By R. B. MILLIN 


there any question but what the size of 
the lamb crop in many such flocks can be 
increased without the necessity of re- 
sorting to other than Rambouillet blood. 
Number of Bucks 

One of these factors that can be con- 
trolled is the number, strength, and vi- 
rility of the bucks used. Where but one 
buck to the hundred ewes is in service, 
the heaviest possible lamb crop cannot be 
expected unless the bucking season be 
very long. With long breeding seasons 
and one buck to every seventy-five or one 
hundred ewes, a good lamb crop may be 
secured, but where the bucking season 
is forty days or less, from two to three 
bucks to the hundred ewes will usually 
give much better results. Although the 
number of bucks can be controlled there 
is, under range conditions, no method of 
determining the ability of the different 
bucks to get with lamb the ewes that they 
cover. About all that can be done is to 
insure there being enough virile bucks to 
take care of the ewes that should be bred 
by one or more bucks that may be non- 
breeders, and to dispose of any bucks 
that may be suspected of not 
breeders. 


being 


Management of Bucks 

It is a common practice in many parts 
of the state to remove the bucks at reg: 
ular intervals and to replace them with 
fresh ones, if kept out longer than twelve 
hours. While away from the ewes the 
bucks are fed on hay and are usually giv- 
en some grain. Where local conditions 
permit, there is small doubt but what re- 
moving the bucks every morning and 
turning them in again in the evening is 
one of the best methods of handling 
them. In this way the bucks are fed reg- 
ularly and should keep in stronger con- 
dition than those which are turned in 
for two or thre days and are then given 
a two or three-day rest. 

During extremely cold weather, neith- 
er the ewes or the bucks are very active 
so far as breeding is concerned. During 
such periods as this it is possible that 
turning the bucks in during the day will 
give better results than turning them in 


during the night when the most extreme 
temperaures are reached. 
Length of Season 

Another factor influencing the size of 
the lamb crop is the length of the buck- 
This is seldom less than thir- 
ty days and the usual season runs from 
thirty to forty-five days or more, depend- 
ing on the local ranch conditions. The 
necessity for as short a lambing season 
as possible is realized, yet even with those 
outfits where a short lambing season is 
desired it usually is profitable to use a 
thirty-five day season instead of a thirty. 


ing season. 


The reason for this is that on the aver- 
age a ewe returns in heat every seven- 
teen days. Those ewes which have gone 
out of heat within four or five days pre- 
ceding the breeding season and which do 
not settle at the first service will be dry 
the next spring because the bucks were 
removed before they came in heat again. 

To make the explanation clearer, let us 
consider a band of 1,000 ewes. In such 
a band about 59 ewes should come in 
heat daily. By the end of the seventeenth 
day all should have been in heat once. 
While such a thing is highly improbable 
let us suppose that none of them settled 
at the first service but all those that came 
in heat again, while the bucks were in, 
settled at the second service. The ewes 
that came in during the next four days 
after the bucks were removed would 
number 236 head and would be dry the 
next spring, thus reducing the lamb crop 
by almost 24 per cent. ‘This represents 
the maximum possible loss and although 
in every day work the loss would prob- 
ably be considerably less than this, yet it 
is believed that it is great enough to more 
than repay those outfits using a 30-day 
season for the added inconvenience and 
expense of a lambing season five days 
longer. 

In the flock of the Montana Experi- 
ment Station at Bozeman, the breeding 
season for Rambouillets during the past 
eight years has run from thirty-six to 
forty-six days with an average of thirty- 
nine days. The result of a moderately 
long breeding season and other factors 
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to be mentioned later has been an average 
drop of lambs of 141 per cent. From the 
figures available at the station it would 
seem that the Rambouillets need a lon- 
ger breeding season than such breeds as 
the Shropshire, whose breeding season 
ran from twenty-two to forty-one days 
and whose average was thirty—nine days 
shorter than the Rambouillets. Not only 
was the Rambouillet breeding season 
longer but the per cent of dry ewes was 
about double that of the Shropshires. 


Flushing Ewes 


Another, and one of the greatest fac- 
tors in determining the size of the lamb 
crop, is the feed during the breeding sea- 
son. It is a well known fact among ob- 
serving sheep men the world over that 
ewes that are gaining during the breed- 
ing season produce a heavier percentage 
of lambs than those that are just hold- 
ing their own or those that are losing in 
condition. 

Experiments carried on by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture have shown 
that with Southdown ewes an increase 
of 18 per cent in the lamb crop can be 
secured by supplying more feed during 
the breeding season. The ewes in these 
experiments were all in good condition 
at the start of the breeding season. In 
fact practically all of them would have 
sold as “fat” ewes on the market. Some 
of the ewes were given feed which was 
sufficient to let them hold their 
weight while others were fed grain or 
given the best of the pastures so that 
they would gain in condition. Although 
the ewes which were getting just enough 
feed to let them hold their own had what 
our average range ewe would consider 
a paradise of feed, yet they failed by 18 
per cent of producing as many lambs as 
the other ewes which had special feed. 
While it is true that Southdowns usu- 
ally lamb out heavier than the Rambouil- 
lets, yet this is partially offset by the 
fact that the ewes were already in high 
condition when breeding started and it 
is altogether probable that an increase 
of ten per cent or more in the lamb crop 
of our range ewes can be obtained by 
these methods. 

Ome large Montana operator believes 
that the best grass he can obtain for his 
ewes during the breeding season is not 
good enough to produce the heaviest 
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possible lamb crop and as a result feeds 
one-fourth to one-half pound of corn 
daily to his ewes during the breeding sea- 
son. It is his belief that he secures from 
5 to 10 per cent more lambs by feeding 
the corn in addition to the grass. 


In carrying out this plan of “flush- 
ing” as it is generally called, it is best 
to keep the ewes on just fairly good 
range until about ten days before the start 
of the breeding season and then to shift 
them to the best range available. This 
gives them about ten days to improve 
their condition before breeding starts 
and its opening should find them coming 
along in good shape. Where corn is 
fed it is believed that instead of waiting 
until the season starts that it would be 
best to commence feeding it about five 
days before the start of the season and 
then if only a limited amount is avail- 
able stop feeding it five days before the 
end of the season. In this way the open- 
ing of the season would find the ewes in 
thriftier condition than would be the 
case if the corn were not fed until the 
breeding started, and the ewes that come 
in heat during the last five days should 
be in good condition from the corn pre- 
viously fed. 


A number of Montana sheep men have 
purchased corn fields for use during the 
fall and winter and it is probable that 
there will be no better time to use them 
than during the breeding season. Extra 
feed at this time of the year has a double 
advantage for it produces a heavier lamb 
crop and gets the ewes well into the 
winter in good condition. 


While it is true thta the Rambouillet 
ewes usually produce a lower percentage 
of lambs than some of the other breeds, 
yet when the feed is supplied they will 
make a creditable showing. At the Mon- 
tana Experiment Station during the past 
eight years the lambing percentage for 
Rambouillets has been 141 per cent and 
that for Shropshires, one of the heaviest 
lambing breeds, 149 per cent, based on 
the number of ewes bred and the number 
of lambs dropped. The Rambouillets 
raised 121 per cent of lambs and the 
Shropshires 132 per cent. No special ef- 
fort has been made in either flock to 
save the most prolific ewes. These fig- 


ures show that where the Rambouillets 
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receive the necessary feed, they will pro- 
duce a very creditable lamb crop. 

The last and one of the greatest fac- 
tors in the size of the lamb crop is 
weather condition. During the preeding 
season, weather conditions are often bad 
and are frequently the cause of low lamb- 
ing percentages. For this trouble there 
is only one method of improvement and 
that is to shed lamb as early as possible 
thus bringing the breeding season ahead 
of the late fall and early winter storms. 
Many sheep men are already us- 
ing this system and the number of sheds 
being used is constantly increasing, 





FIGHTING GRASSHOPPERS AND 
RABBITS IN OREGON 





Grasshopers were again bad on the 
ranges during the past summer. Ser- 
ious outbreaks occurred in Kla- 
math County and in Grant County. In 
Lake County, where infestations on 
the range were very destructive a year 
ago, there was no serious outbreak. 

The farmers and stockmen of Klamath 
County have for two years fought 
grasshoppers on a gigantic scale. In 
Klamath County farmers and stock- 
men in twenty-seven districts main- 
tained poison mixing stations in prac- 
tically constant use for a_ period 
of thirty days. The usual poison 
bran mash composition was utilized. 
Two thousand sacks of bran, 2,200 
sacks of sawdust, two carloads of mo- 
lasses, 15,000 pounds of white arsenic, 
60 gallons of amyl acetate, 30 cases 
of lemons and 5,000 gallons of oil were 
used in the work. 

Rabbits have been increasing on the 
ranges for a year or two. Owing to the 
drouth conditions, thousands of rab- 
bits have been driven into the settled 
areas, however, and big slaughters 
have been made by the Biological Sur- 
vey. A man was sent out from the 
Denver office to develop methods of 
summer poisoning. He found that 
green alfalfa and strychnine alkaloid 
made a satisfactory summer poison 
and local officials of the Survey report 
over 150,000 rabbits killed in one small 
district in northern Morrow and 
western Umatilla counties. 

F. L. Ballard. 
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Native Lambs and Chicago Prices 


Farm raised lambs are a great fac- 
tor in setting prices at the markets to 
which range men ship. A large part 
of these farmers’ lambs, or “natives,” 
as they are classified, go direct to Buf- 
falo and to eastern seaboard markets. 
Their carcasses are sold by independ- 
ent killing concerns and in competi- 
tion with other natives and with West- 
ern lambs slaughtered at Chicago and 
other markets in the Central West. 

It is with the arrivals of native lambs 
at the Chicago market that this article 
deals. It is well known that Chicago 
exercises a large measure of control 
over the markets located at more 
western points. The reasons for this 
were fully set forth in the series of 
articles published under the title “Can 
the Lamb Markets Be Stabilized,” in 
the issues of the Wool Grower for No- 
vember, December and January. It 
was there shown that the dressed pro- 
duct from Omaha and Kansas City is 
largely sold at Eastern markets in 
competition with carcasses from Chi- 
cago and other Western slaughter 
Although a light at 
or Kansas City might 

permit a steady market 
on a day when Chicago was overload- 
ed, yet such is not really the case. The 
purchases made by the Omaha concern 
on that day must sell in the East in 
competition with those made at Chi- 
cago. With the Chicago packer finding 
it possible to buy lower on any par- 
ticular day, the Omaha or Kansas City 
concern would be unable to compete 
unless they also bought on the same 
basis on the same day. It appears that 
anything that steadies values at Chi- 
cago will work a similar improvement 
at Western points. 


points.. run 
Omaha 


seem to 


Natives and Westerns at Chicago. 


Chicago is also the principal market 
at which both natives and Westerns 
are marketed in large numbers. The 
prices at this market reflect the condi- 
tions of the meat trade in eastern cit- 
ies and also reflect the competition of 
carcasses of native lambs killed at Buf- 
falo or points further east. The arti- 


cles above referred to as printed in 
former issues of the Wool Grower 
dealt extensively with possible means 
to be employed by Western ship- 
pers in an effort to stabilize prices 
by producing a greater degree of uni- 
formity in the total arrivals in various 
weeks during the heaviest shipping 
season, or on _ various days of 
the week. In that connection it was 
stated that the problem of the native 
lamb must necessarily be seriously 
considered in such a study, but that 
no data were obtainable to permit an 
examination of the records as to the 
proportions of natives and Westerns 
received at the market in any period. 
Mr. C. L. Harlan, Live Stock Statis- 
tician of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has recently furnished the 
Wool Grower with a complete and 
carefully compiled report of the num- 
bers of natives and Westerns received 
at Chicago from August 6th to Novem- 
ber 10th, of last year. This informa- 
tion, which is in part printed below, 
interesting study of 
the relation between receipts of native 
and Western lambs. 


permits a very 


The sheep marketing committee ap- 
pointed at the last annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation took cognizance of the native 
lamb question. Their report included 
the following statement: 


“Your committee considers the present 
practice of the handling and marketing of 
the so-called native lambs a serious menace 
to a plan of orderly marketing of our western 
lambs, these lambs being undesirable on the 
market from the fact that a large majority 
are aged buck lambs and undocked ewe 
lambs. We recommend that our Secretary 
communicate with the live stock divisions of 
the Farm Bureaus of the native lamb pro- 
ducing states with a view to securing their 
co-operation in improvement of the native 
lambs and in working out a plan of orderly 
marketing.” 


The consideration of orderly mar- 
keting of native lambs in conjunction 
with Western shipments is the first 
object of this article. The question 
of improvement of native lambs will 
be referred to later. 


How the Natives Are Marketed. 

The report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics shows that during the 
period August 6th to November 17th 
of last year, native lambs made up 35.8 
per cent of the total receipts at Chi- 
cago. The number of head of these 
lambs arriving during this period of 
fourteen weeks was 544,740. Of these 
30 per cent were received on Mondays. 
The percentage of the total number ar- 
riving on other days of the week and 
also the same information for West- 
erns is shown below: 

Proportion of _native and Western 
lambs received on different days of the 


week at Chicago, August 6th to No- 
vember 17th, 1923. 





Per Cent 
Natives Westerns Total 
| a ae 30 27 28 
Tuesday .. ..... 15 22 19 
Wednesday . C 19 22 21 
PROUD, ««  ccccascraisnes 21 17 19 
i. 13 10 11 
SOCUTORY ,. sctnncens - 2 2 2 
POND aititinttinte 100 100 100 


Shippers of native lambs apparently 
are more anxious to sell on Mondays 
than are the range men. A large part 
of the price irregularities in all classes 
of live stock at Chicago and the other 
markets is due to the cornbelt farm- 
ers’ extreme anxiety to sell on Mon- 
day. There is need of large supplies 
on Monday morning, as the packers 
usually clean up during the latter part 
of each week and wish to start their 
crews off fully occupied on Monday. 
However, Monday has come to be the 
day of the week in which receipts most 
greatly exceed the actual requirements. 
Price declines are more often initiated 
on Monday than on other days. True, 
declines do occur on Tuesday, but 
Tuesday drops usually are a continua- 
tion of the downward trend of prices 
begun on Monday. 

An examination of the records of 
the lamb market during September 
and October of last year is very illumi- 
nating in this connection. The receipts 
of Tuesday, September 4th, were larger 
than common because of a holiday on 
Monday : 32,000 head were on hand and 
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the top price quoted was 40c lower 
than at the close of the previous week. 
By Friday a price of $13.50 had been 
established. From this date until Sep- 
tember 14th receipts were moderate 
and on that date a top price of $15.00 
was established. However, Monday, 
September 17th, brought 39,000 head of 
arrivals and a 50-cent decline in top 
quotations. 

From September 17th until the 28th 
there was a continuous decline in prices 
along with especially large receipts. 
The low price quoted up to October 
16th was $13.00 per cwt. It is unpleas- 
ant to conjecture what the low figure 
might have been had it not been for 
the active demand from feeders who 
were willing to meet packers’ bids and 
whose presence in the market was of 
untold benefit to shippers. 

Western shippers generally under- 
stand that the price decline quoted 
does not fully represent actual loss on 
the market. On days with receipts 
and market conditions that permit 
buyers to reduce prices, there is also 
more severe sorting, which reduces 
the price per carload to a much greater 
extent than is indicated by the decline 
in quotations. 

The runs of native lambs arriving by 
days and weeks in September and Oc- 
tober, and Westerns for the same days 
and weeks, as reported by Mr. Harlan 
are shown in the table below. There 
were classed as natives all lambs 
loaded in single deck cars from Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas ,and all lambs 
from states east of these, no matter 
how loaded. Texas loadings 
counted as Westerns. 

Late season loading of lambs from 
corn belt states, undoubtedly include 
much Western bred stuff, but these 
arrive principally in the latter part of 
the year, and are not sufficiently nu- 
merous in September or October to 
materially affect the correctness of 
Mr. Harlan’s figures. The two months 
for which the figures are shown are 
the ones of heaviest marketing from 
the range of both feeder and fat lambs. 
This movement from the West can not 
usually be sent much earlier or later, 


but it could be delivered more uni- 
formly by weeks and by days with 


were 
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Chicago Receipts Native and Western Lambs in September and October, 
1923; Also Feeder Shipments Out and Variation in Top Quotations 
During the Same Period. 


(Data Furnished by Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 






































r ) mS 
Week Weekly Receipts. <3 i 38 s = ES 
Beginning Total Natives Western gs as as 38 see 
SR SS icctoedans 94,343 24,664 69,679 Monday—Holiday. 
Tues. ....32.969 51 206 $13.25 
26% 74% Wed. .....31,587 62 182 13.10 
Thurs. ..20,820 52 106 13.25 
Friday .. 8,732 22 40 13.50 
Satu, .... 235 2 a ees 34,925 
ey een 106,120 28,340 77,780 Moon. ........ 21,213 59 112 13.65 
Tues. ........19,389 29 122 14.00 
27% 63% Wed......26,280 48 152 14.25 
Thurs. ..21,184 48 138 14.75 
Friday 13.058 30 70 15.00 
Satu. .... 996 4 8 wun $7,856 
Seept. 17 ....... wm 44,270 46,030 98,240 Mon.......43,153 125 184 14.50 
i Tues. ....25,761 70 130 14.25 
32% 68% Wed. ...26,886 51 150 14.00 
Thurs. ....28,434 50 166 14.50 
Friday ..14,652 42 70 14.50 
Sat. . ..... 5,380 5 6.32 sume 48,475 
eS 132,588: 29,364 103,224 Mon.....41,161 78 242 14.10 
Tues. ....27,934 32 180 13.60 
22% 78% Wed. 24,186 39 144 13.65 
Thurs. ..22,050 52 118 13.25 
Friday 15,294 22 90 13.25 
Sat. . ..... 1,963 a eee 62,191 
OCt. 1 vcnennmnnneen 31,045 24,290 106,755 Mon. .....39.972 60 236 13.25 
Tues, . ...28,340 28 188 13.25 
19% 81% Wed. ...25,721 35 154 13.25 
Thurs, .....25,003 41 181 13.40 
Friday .....10,524 19 58 13.50 
Sat... 1,485 . ae ee 57,507 
OCH. 8 cnn 23,779 41,008 + 82,771 Mon. .......25,189 70 122 14.00 
Tues, . ..22,599 53 114 13.90 
33% 67% Wed. .......26,123 52 150 13.90 
Thurs. ..24491 75 120 13.75 
Friday ..20,737 54 102 13.75 
Sat... 4,640 10 ae . 9,574 
et ” Peeoeeeee 111,116 35,689 75,427 Mon. .....40,822 98 188 13.50 
Tues, ....28,061 57 150 13.00 
32% 68% Wed....22,101 51 118 13.00 
Thurs. ..15,211 33 86 12.85 
Friday .. 3,842 16 12 12.85 
Sat. . ...... 1,079 8 Dc 46,190 
a 107,981 30,061 77,920 Mon. .....87,371 79 210 12.85 
Tues, ...15,254 23 96 12.85 
28% 72% Wed. 22,751 35 136 13.00 
Thurs, ...20,084 54 98 13.25 
Friday ...11,965 35 56 13.50 
Sat... 556 4 is oes 43,771 
Average weekly receipts—Total................ 118,905 
Average weekly receipts—Native .......... 32,430 


Average weekly receipts—Western .... 86,474 
Average weekly shipment—feeders._.. 46,240 








great advantage to the producers and 
to the other interests as well. 
Whether natives could be sent in 
earlier or later to avoid doubling up 
with Westerns is a question that the 
association is going into with the farm 
organizations and shipping associa- 
tions. Even should it be concluded that 
they must come in September and Oc- 
tober there still is room for advantage- 
ous adjustment to steady prices by se- 


curing a more uniform rate of arrival 
at Chicago of the total shipments of 
natives and Westerns which amounted 
to 951,000 head in September and Oc- 
tober of last year. 

In considering the method, or lack 
of method in the arrivals of native 
lambs, it must be borne in mind that 
shipments to the Chicago market are 
still under the zone 

(Continued on Page 38.) 


system which 
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The Ram Sale Figures 




















Orth’s 2375-156629| a Two-Year-Old that topped the 1924 Sale at 
$575. Sold to J. K. Madsen, Mt_ Pleasant, Utah. 


Prices at the Ninth Annual Ram 
Sale appeared to be a disappointment to 
breeders and something of a surprise to 
ram buyers. A very excellent lot of 

eep was offered by the breeders but 
feeling was very much on the conserva- 
tive order. A few of the breeders ap- 
peared willing to pay strong prices for 
stud rams of their selection, but no 
cases developed in which more than one 
breeder had determined to have a par- 
ticular ram. Many of the stud rams 
sold could earn much more than the 
prices realized. 

Buyers of Rambouillet range rams 
had the market pegged at $52. Some 


Consigned by J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to S. A. Gillett, Castleford, Idaho 
9 stud ewes to J. H. Sevy, Salt Lake City 2. 
Consigned by Hyrum Bosen, Ephraim, Utah: 


wonderful pens were sold at around $50 
that would have been cheap at a much 
higher price. Range men, however, ap- 
peared to be in a conservative mood. 
They are over-discounting the possible 
effect of an election upon the 
business. 


sheep 
As often is the case, the 
grower has less confidence in his pro- 
duct than had the speculator. The ex- 
istence of this situation at present is 
shown by the contrast in the attitude 
of the range men and wool dealers. 
Drouth and short feed on the range 
added to the conservatism. Many wool 
growers and sheep bankers are inclined 
to exercise conservatism by economy in 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Price 
per head 





Finch’s 876. The Yearling Hampshire sold at $525 to Laidlaw & 
Brockie, and top of the Hampshires. 


quality rather than through the safer 
route of curtailment of numbers. The 
Rambouillet and Hampshire prices as 
compared with last year were as fol- 
lows: 


Rambouillets: 
Single Pens Range 
Studs Studs Rams 
No. Av. P. No. Av. P. No. Av. P. 
Head Head Head 
1924 61 $145.86 67 $46.50 897 $33.00 
1923 98 $153.84 132 $161.84 1321 $41.46 
Hampshires: 
Single Pens Range 
Studs Studs Rams 
No. Av. P. No. Av. P. No. Av. P. 
Head Head Head 
1924 42 $161.67 57 $64.13 518 $47.40 
1923 20 $210.25 78 $69.25 519 $40.33 
Price 
per head 


Consigned by Clark & Co., Buhl, Idaho: 


1 stud ram to H. C, Gardiner, Anaconda, Mont.............. 110.00 
1 stud ram to L. R. Peterson, Ephraim, Utah 
1 stud ram to Thos. H. Cook, Fountain Green, Utah 100.00 


cnecosnce “TOD 


13 range rams to R. W. Brown, Grantsville, Utah... 25.00 23 stud rams to Malheur Products Co., Vale, Ore... 48.00 

Consigned by W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah: Coe _ agrage rene heats — e a 
stud rams to Casten Olsen, Sa ghe Clty: ccc... es A 

1 stud ram to Manti L. S. Co., Manti, Utah ......... 150.00 

1 stud ram to F. N. Bullard, Woodland, Calif. ....... 200.00 25 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City... 27.00 

1 stud ram to Quealy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wyo. ........ . 250.00 Consigned by J. E. Corbett, Bancroft, Idaho: 

1 stud ram to Wm, Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah... . 100.00 ig y to Pet Ch , 0 re Utah 25.00 

4 stud rams to Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah... 70.00 range rams to Peter aise, Usden, servemeetemenseennee : 

25 range rams to Ben Floersheim, Springer, N. Mex... 52.00 ° . F 

25 range rams to Reeves & Co., Salt Lake City.............. 50.00 Consigned by Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Oregon: 

20 range rams to Ben Floersheim, Springer, N. Mex. 40.00 100 range rams to Adams & McGill, Ely, Nev. 30.00 
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Price 
per head 
Consigned by Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah: 

1 stud ram to L. R. Peterson, Ephraim, Utah ................ 155.00 
1 stud ram to G. A. Hansen, Salt Lake City 2000.2... 170.00 
1 stud ram to J. E. Corbett & Sons, Bancroft, Idaho ..... 250.00 
1 stud ram to U. S. Sheep Exp. Sta., Dubois, Idaho ...... 325.00 
1 stud ram to G. A. Hansen, Salt Lake EE 75.00 
4 stud rams to John H. Seely & Sons, Mt. Pleasant ... 90.00 
25 range rams to John A. McKnight, Montrose, Colo... 46.00 
9 range rams to Covey & Blaney, Salt Lake City ..... 50.00 
5 stud ewes to W. A. Dunlap, Salt Lake City ........... 35.00 


Consigned by Gillett Sheep Co., Castleford, Idaho: 


1 stud ram to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont... 177.50 
1 stud ram to Eureka Land & L. S. Co., Eureka, Nev, 100.00 





1 stud ram to P. E. Anderson, Salt Lake City ............... 125.00 
5 stud rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City ........ 41.00 
5 stud ewes to A. C. Salles, Sr., Am. Falls, Idaho ........ 39.00 
25 range rams to J. D. Little, Howe, Idaho ~....—. 48.00 
baer ys by W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah: 

4 stud rams to W. O. Collard, Salt Lake City ................. 57.00 
2 stud ewes to Jas. W. Jensen, Preston, Idaho ............... 30.00 
2 stud ewes to John L. Seely, Salt Lake | .. 28.00 


1 stud ram to Ed. B. Bushnell, Meadow, Utah... 75.00 
25 polled rams to M. E. Noonen, Kremmling, Colo..... 55.00 


18 range rams to P, W. Olson, Cookeville, Wy. ccceccccoosse 30.00 

14 range rams to J, G. Taylor, Lovelock, Nev. ................ 39.00 
Consigned by E. Hansen, East Garland, Utah: 

14 range rams to Honore Dusserre, Price, Utab................ 28.00 


— by E. R. Hobbs and G. W. McGinnis, Castleford, 
Idaho: 


1 stud ram to John N. Davis, Vernal, Utah .................... 140.00 

25 range rams to T. C. Martin, Pocatello, Idaho ............... 33.00 
Consigned by King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming: 

1 stud ram to L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utab.....nc.. .. 250.00 

1 stud ram to John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah... 450.00 

1 stud ram to P. C. Peterson, Ephraim, Utah .................. 215.00 

1 range ram to Coiner Bros., Hansen, Idaho .................... 100.00 
Consigned by Lincoln Bros., Milford Center, Ohio: 

1 stud ram to L, U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyo. ............. 300.00 

1 stud ram to E. R. Hobbs, Castleford, Ida. wn nnneemne 65.00 


1 stud ram to Quealy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wyo. ............ 150.00 
Consigned by Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah. J. K. Madson: 





1 stud ram to C. A. Mattson, Salina, Utah wn. enmee 250.00 
1 stud ram to L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah ............... 250.00 
3 stud rams to Deseret Live Stock Co, ece.eememn-- F: we 100.00 
2 stud ewes to E. R. Hobbs, Castleford, Idaho ... wwe = 8.00 
4 stud ewes to Charles Larsen, Price, Utaln -...cccccssssssssemeoe 36.00 
22 range rams to Ben Floersheim, Springer, N. Mex. ..... 45.00 


25 range rams to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont. 50.00 
oe by L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah: 


1 stud ram to Honore Dusserre, Price, Utah 2.0.2.0... 105.00 
1 stud ram to U.S. Sheep Exp. Sta., Dubois, Idaho ....... 100.00 
1 stud ram to La Sal Live Stock Co., La Sal, Utah...... 58.00 
5 stud rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City 
51 range rams to P. W. Olson, Cokeville, Wyo. ............. 


Consigned by J. E. Magelby, Monroe, Utah: 


1 stud ram to Gillett Sheep Co., Castleford, Idaho ........... 125.00 
1 stud ram to Charles Larsen, Price, Utah wnnissnssesne 75.00 
20 range rams to J. G. Taylor, Lovelock, Nev. .. .- 43.00 
16 range rams to John G. Taylor, Lovelock, Nev. ........... 55.00 


Consigned by C. D. Michaelsen,, Gunnison, Utah: 


1 stud ram to John H. Seely & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 150.00 
1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah WWW... 150.00 
20 stud rams to Claude Burch, Provo, Utah .....w..... 39.00 











18 stud rams to Del Adams, Layton, Utah 2000s ts 38.00 
Consigned by Wm. Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah: 

1 stud ram to H. S. Crane, Riverton, Utah... n.ue .. 155.00 

1 stud ram to J. E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah econ 200.00 


1 stud ram to W. A. Dunlap, Salt Lake City .......W.... 100.00 
2 stud rams to John H. Seely & Sons, Mt. Pleasant... 90.00 
6 stud rams to King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. ......... 42.00 
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Price 
per head 
Consigned by J. Moran, Starbuck, Washington: 
5 stud rams to J. D. Little, Howe, Idaho 0c 38.00 
21 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City coun. 22.00 
25 range rams to J. D. Little, Howe, [dan 2 ceccncnnsue 27.00 
Consigned by F. J. Nielson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah: 
1 stud ram to B. H. Robson, Aurem, Nevada. ~ececcmsone 70.00 
1 stud ram to R. S. Burns, Farmington, Utah ................ 100.00 


1 stud ram to P. C. Oldroyd, Fountain Green, Utah 105.00 
1 stud ram to L. R. Peterson, Ephraim, Utah ...... ‘ 
24 range rams to Lorenzo Follert, Arco, Idaho ...... 


Consigned by L. B. Neilson, Ephraim, Utah: 





5 stud rams to Jas. W. Jensen, Preston, Idaho ............... 47.00 
25 range rams to J. C. Martin, Pocatello, Idaho .........-..... 30.00 
Consigned by Charles Olsen, Ephraim, Utah: 
1 stud ram to Quealy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wyo. .......... 30.00 
32 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City .............. . 22.00 
Consigned by North Canyon Sheep Co., Bountiful, Utah: 
1 stud ram to L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wy. nccneccoosnee 150.00 
1 stud ram to Eureka Land & Live Stock Co., Nevada 100.00 
12 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City ...................... 28.00 
Consigned by Orth Bros., McGuffey, Ohio: 
1 stud ram to J. M. Moran, Starbuck, Washington .... 75.00 
1 stud ram to John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. ...... 575.00 
1 stud ram to C. D. Michaelson, Gunnison, Utab.......... 60.00 


Consigned by W. C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah: 


1 stud ram to Honore Dusserre, Price, Utah 
1 stud ram to LaSal Live Stock Co., LaSal, Utah...... 160.00 
1 stud ram to A. C. Sallee, Sr., Am. Falls, Idaho .... 100.00 
5 stud rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City ................ 43.00 
5 range rams to J. L. Sevy, Salt Lake City, Utah ..... 38.00 


Consigned by W. W. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah: 
5 stud rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City ....... 35.00 
16 range rams to John A. McKnight, Montrose, Colo .... 33.00 
Consigned by Quealy Sheep & Live Stock Co., Cokeville, 
Wyoming: 
1 stud ram to W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utabh...... 350.00 
1 stud ram to W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant. Utah... 195.00 


1 stud ram to P. C. Peterson, Salt Lake City shadinscecsece 175.00 
4 stud rams to Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont... 72.50 
2 stud ewes to J. G. Taylor, Lovelock, Nev. 2.0.2.0... 40.00 


25 range rams to L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyoming ..... 40.00 


Consigned by John H. Seely & Sons Co., Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah: ! 

1 stud ram to H. S. Crane, Riverton, Utah .....2..cccon 200.00 

1 stud ram to C. D. Michaelson, Gunnison, Utah. ......... 

1 stud ram to King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. ....... 

1 stud ram to Okelberry Bros., GOSHEN .ecceeecccssssssseeee 

8 stud ewes to Wm, Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah ... 

7 

5 

4 

5 


bo 


stud ewes to Charles Larsen, Price, Utah ........ 
range rams to A. P. Otteson, Talmage, Utah ... 
range rams to J. F. Livingston, Salt Lake City 
range rams to J. B. Wilson, Midway, Utah 





“ae 


range rams to Ben Floersheim, Springer, N. Mex...... 50.00 
25 range rams to Covey & Blaney, Salt Lake City .. 50.00 
10 range rams to Covey & Blaney, Salt Lake City.. 39.00 





26 range rams to Ray Park, Chester, Idaho ............ ce 50.00 
25 range rams to Ben Floersheim, Springer, N. Mex. ..... 


Consigned by Charles Truscott, Mt. Pleasant, Utah: 
1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah ................ 230.00 


Consigned by U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho: 


5 stud rams to J. H. Boyer, Upton, Utah wncecessnsee 47.00 
19 range rams to L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyo. .......... 37.00 
Consigned by University of Illinois, Champaign, III.: 
1 stud ram to Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utal ccecsccs 75.00 
1 stud ram to Deer Lodge Valley Farms Co., 
Anaconda, Mont. ..... 425.00 





Consigned by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to E. R, Hobbs, Gillette, WO. cecesecessssssseneseee 35.00 





Sep’ 
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Con 
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Cor 
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Co 
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Co 


Co 
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HAMPSHIRES 
Price Price 
per head per head 
Consigned by A. W. Black, Cambridge, Idaho: 15 ram lambs to Willard Peterson 30.00 
15 Snail iim 20.00 10 ram lambs to J. F. Cook 35.00 
ram lambs to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City ................ E ae 
10 ram lambs to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City 18.00 15 ram lambs to G. W. Thompson 35.00 
aie. ts Ge eae ‘ 55 ram lambs to Austin Bros., Blackfoot, [da annem 30.00 
consigned vam io Laidlaw & Droctien uldeos, Idaho 450.00 Consigmed by J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah: 
1 stud ram to Eureka L. & L. S. Go., Eureka, Nev. .... 130.00 4 —_ sen - eh Bee Cie een ya 
1 stud ram to W. A. Mabey, Bancroft, Idaho ......... a. 100.00 5 sted: come te 8. ¥. Seliers, Salt Lake City —...... 48.00 
1 stud ram to Dell Singleton, Am. Fork, Utah ........... 45.00 25 yearling rams to Leonard Chipman, Am. Fork, Utah 40.00 
1 stud ram to University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho......... 50.00 : ‘ ? 4 : 
1 stud ram to G. A, Hansen, Salt Lake City ........ 150.00 Consigned by S. Thompson, Filer, Idaho: 
5 stud rams to U. S. Sheep Ex. Sta., Dubois, Idaho .... 55.00 11 yearling rams to T. W. Peterson, Hyrum, Utah ........ 52.00 
20 stud ewes to Jos. Pyrah, Coalville, Utah ...-cecein 21.00 om . ‘ ; 
25 yearling rams to J. B. Wilson & Sons, Midway, Utah 47.00 Consigned by Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho: 
25 yearling rams to E. G. Gooding, Shoshone, Ida. ........_ 40.00 1 stud ram to E. J. Konrad, Heyburn, Idaho ._......... 360.00 
24 ram lambs to E. C. Gooding, Shoshone, Ida. ..........__ 35.00 1 stud ram lamb to Chas. Howland, Cambridge, Ida. 260.00 
13 ram lambs to Walter Steadman & Sons, Sandy, “Utah 33.00 1 stud ram lam to Wm. E. Erekson, Murray, Utah ... 250.00 
12 ram lambs to A. B. Adams, Am. Fork, Utab oceesns 33.00 1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co. 140.00 
. rinn . 1 stud ram to H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho ......... 150.00 
Consigned by J. J. Craner, Co * Utah: > 1 stud ram to L. L. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho ...... 400.00 
25 yearling rams to Austin Bros. Ass’n, Salt Lake City 37.50 4 stud rams to O. C. Dockie, Ephraim, Utalr cocsmemune 62.50 
Consigned by H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho: 3 ram lambs to P. C. Nicolaysen, Casper, WYO, ....-u.0. 100.00 


1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Ida........... . 100.00 
1 stud ram to H. J. Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho .............. . 185.00 
1 stud ram to L. L. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Ida. ... 260.00 
1 stud ram to Knollin-Hansen, Soda Springs, Ida. .... 110.00 
1 stud ram to Eureka L. & L. S. Co., Eureka, Nev. ..... 135.00 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Ida. ...... 225.00 
1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho ...... 310.00 
1 stud ram to Malcom Moncrieffe, Big Horn, Wyo...... 155.00 
1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Ida. ........... 525.00 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Ida. ..... 450.00 
5 stud rams to H. Stanley Coffin, No. Yakima, Wash. 125.00 
24 yearling rams to J. T. Murdock, Heber, Utah ................... 60.00 
10 yearling rams to E. G. Gooding, Shoshone, Idaho ........... 70.00 


a by Charles Howland, Cambridge, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho ...... 40.00 





1 stud ram to J. E. Ballard, Weiser, NNN ssiiniscrninssscinas - 31,00 

25 yearling rams to J. G. Taylor, Lovelock, Nev. 43.00 

25 yearling rams to A. B. Murdock, Heber, Utah ................ 40.00 

25 ram lambs to Walter Steadman & Son, Sandyv........... 33.00 
Consigned by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho: 

25 ram lambs to Wm. Fitzpatrick, Montrose, Colo... 31.00 


Consigned by Knollin-Hansen Co., Soda Springs, Idaho: 


1 range ram to W. A. Mackey, Murray, Utah 0... 30.00 
25 ram lambs to John Armstrong, Ephraim, Utah ........... 30.00 
30 ram lambs to Leonard Chipman, American Fork... 27,00 


Consigned by J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho: 







1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Ida............ 125.00 
1 stud ram to Wm. Fitzpatrick, Montrose, Colo. .......... 80.00 
1 stud ram to P. C. Madsen, Manti, Utah. .................. 62.50 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Ida . 100.00 
2 stud ewes to J. Pyrah, Coalville, Utah ............... an: wae 
3 ram lambs to J. G. Murdock, Heber, Utah -.n.cccccccsse . 26.00 


12 ram lambs to Boley Bros, American Fork, Utah..... 27.00 


Consigned by Dr. S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho: 


25 yearling rams to Wm. Fitzpatrick, Montrose, Colo. ..... 36.00 
26 ram lambs to Boise Wells, Am, Fork, Uta eccccccessensue 30.00 
26 ram lambs to Austin Bros., Blackfoot, Idaho ............. 25.00 


Consigned by Mt. Haggin L. & L. S. Co., Anaconda, Mont.: 





1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho... 275.00 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho 185.00 
1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho ........... 125.00 
1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho ..... 115.00 
1 stud ram to Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho ...... 185.00 
1 stud ram to Wm. Fitzpatrick, Montrose, Colo............. 110,00 
4 stud rams to Covey and Blaney, Salt Lake oe nine, ee 
1 stud ram to Univer. of Illinois, Champaign, III. 150.00 
3 stud rams to E. A. Veo, Cimarron, oS 
25 yearling rams to Wm. Fitzpatrick, Montrose, Colo. . 70.00 
16 yearling rams to Nielson & Cook, Fountain Green... 66.00 
25 ram lambs to Malheur Prod. Co., Vale, Oregon ........... 35.00 
29 ram lambs to Jacobson and Jensen scheiuniiceabnisateaae 
3 ram lambs to Nielson Bros. 35.00 





Consigned by Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho: 












5 stud rams to U. S. Sheep Exp. Station, Dubois, Ida, 65.00 
: stud rams to T. W. Peterson, Hyrum, aa 60.00 
5 stud rams to R. Arthur Wilson, Midway, Utah... 61.00 
25 yearling rams to James G. Murdock, Heber, Utah... 43.00 
25 yearling rams to Geo. L. Clark, Am. Fork, Utah... 41.00 
25 yearling rams to Wright Bros., Upton, Utah ......... 43.00 
22 yearling rams to Peter Clegg, Tooele, Utah .............. 40.00 
10 yearling rams to Lorenzo Fallert, Arco, Ida, ............. 50.00 
Consigned by University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada: 
5 stud rams to E. G. Gooding, Shoshone, Ida. ................ 48.00 
Consigned by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to EB. A. Veo, Cimanon, Colo. cccocccencceenccceoess . 60.00 
CORRIEDALES 
Consigned by U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to B. H. Robson, Aurum, N. Mex. . . 70.00 
1 stud ram to M. E. Noonen, Kremmling, COORG nce 45.00 
COLUMBIAS 
Consigned by U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to B, H. Robson, Aurum, N. MEX, .eeccme: 82.50 
LINCOLNS 
Consigned by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho: 
4 range rams to Del Adams, Layton, Utah nccsonmnnnme 32.50 
PANAMAS 
Consigned by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho: 
25 range rams to B. H. Robson, Aurum, N. Mex. ........ . 30.00 
25 range rams to Del Adams, Layton, Utah sateiscstiat, Se 
25 range rams to B. H. Robson, Aurum, N. MeX, econ 36.00 
SUFFOLKS 
Consigaet by Robt. Blastock, Filer, Idaho: 
stud rams to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Ida. ............ 116.00 
i stud ram to Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, aaa 100.00 
5 stud rams to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, ee 35.00 
5 stud ewes to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Ida. ........... 40.00 
6 stud ewes to R. H. Winder, Salt Lake City, Utah... 50.00 


Consigned by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho: 
1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho ...... 160.00 
1 stud ram to M. Barclay, Blackfoot, TUAHO enececscsne .. 75.00 
1 stud ram to Geo. L. Clark, Am. Fork, Utah 0. 55.00 


CROSSBRED RAMS—(SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE) 


Consigned by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho: 
26 range rams to H. M. Rowe, Ogden, Utah PRONR ROS Seto 33D.00 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 
The Show and Sale at Sydney— $15,250 for a Ram. 
By A. C. Mills. 


Melbourne, July 15, 1924. 

The annual Sydney Sheep Show, 
held under -the auspices of the Sheep- 
breeders’ Association and the Royal 
Agricultural Society of New South 
Wales, the beginning of July, was, as 
usual ,a rather staid affair. The pens 
were filled with typical representa- 
tives of the different breeds, but it 
must be confessed that, as far as the 
Merino sections were concerned, the 
support accorded by the leading stud 
masters was poor. Indeed, the ma- 


jority gave no support at all: in. the’ 


way of exhibits, and had it not been 
for entries. from South Australia the 
display would have been much more 
scanty than it actually was. The grand 
champion ram was bred and sent in 
by J. Collins & Sons, of Collinsville, 
South Australia, while the reserve 
went to H. Collins & Co., of Lucerne- 
dale, in the same state. Both were 
large bodied, symmetrical sheep and 
well deserved the honors gained. The 
grand championship for ewes went to 
the home state, being awarded to a 
most attractive exhibit in the aged 
class that came from the Canonbar 
stud. The reserve was also bred in 
New South Wales, coming from Merry- 
ville, near Yass, the home of an enter- 
prising breeder named W. T. Merri- 
man. 

Apart from Merinos the sections 
best supported were those devoted to 
the Border Leicester, Lincoln, and 
Corriedale breeds. In the last men- 
tioned 80 pens were filled, which 
shows that Corriedlaes are more than 
holding their own as a a general utility 
purpose sheep. I may mention in pass- 
ing that the Corriedale Association, 
after much consideration, has definite- 
ly fixed the standard and type of the 
breed. The regulations, amongst other 
things, lay down that the foundation 
of an Australian Corriedale flock must 
be Lincoln-Merino, and the strength 
of the wool 50-56. The latter rule has 
had to be rather emphasized lately 
owing to the tendency of some breed- 
ers to strive for an unduly fine fleece, 


for which, no doubt, the high value of 
Merino wool is largely responsible. 
Whatever may be said of the show 
there was certainly no lack of enthu- 
siasm in connection with the sales that 
followed. Never before in the history 
of these auctions have such universally 


solid prices been paid for New South: 
Wales bred rams and it is safe to say’ 


that the averages realized by most, if 
not all, breeders a long way exceeded 
their most sanguine anticipations. Just 
to show there was no slackening in the 
demand, it is only necessary to say 
that on the fifth and last day 8,325 
guineas (say $41,625) was realized in 
the first ten minutes of business. 

The highest individual price of the 
series was scored on the fourth morn- 
ing, when a ram bred by the Austin 
Wanganalla Company was’ knocked 
down to the Australian Mercantile 
Land and Finance Co., for their Bar- 
ratta station stud, at 3,050 guineas 
($15,250). This, of course, is easily 
the record for a sheep sold at auction 
in Australia, and has not often been 
exceeded by private treaty. On this 
same day the Austin Wanganella Co., 
including the foregoing, sold three spe- 
cial stud rams at an average of 
£1452—10 shillings; seven studs at 
an average of £468/15/— ($2343) ; 
and nine selected studs for an average 
of £183/15/— (919) each. Space 
will not permit my giving details of all 
the extraordinary sales recorded, but 
no doubt the editor will allow me to 
mention one or two. For instance, F. 
S. Falkiner & Sons Ltd., of Boonoke, 
sold three special studs with an aver- 
age of £1032/10/— ($5,162), the top 
going for 1600 guineas ($8,000), equal- 
ing the long record established by 
President. F. B. S. Falkiner, of Had- 
don Rigg, sold six two-year-old rams 
at an average of £875/—/— ($4375), 
one realizing 1400 guineas, ($7,000), 
and another 1250 guineas ($6,250). 

The total amount realized by auc- 
tion in the five days is reported to be 
in the region of £120,000/—/— 
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$576,000), while private sales would 
probably account for another 
£5000/—/— $24,000) or so. 

Winter wool auctions have been 
held in Sydney, Brisbane and Perth 
during the past month. The most 
important fixture was at Brisbane, 
when some 40,000 bales came under 
the hammer. A good clearance was 
effected, the principal buying being 
done by Australian manufacturers. 
Americans were to all intents and 
purposes not represented. Very super 
wools showed an advance of from 5 
per cent to 74 per cent, but average 
and faulty Merinos were quoted at 
from par to 5 per cent lower, and cross- 
breds down 5 to 10 per cent, the coarser 
grades showing the greater decline. 

These auctions closed the statistical 
year, and according to a return issued 
by the National Council of Wool Sell- 
ing Brokers the sales for the twelve 
months ended June 30 totalled 1,699,- 
536 bales, as against 1,832,531 bales for 
1922-23. The decrease in sales is thus 
shown to be 132,995 bales. 

Oversea exports from Australia dur- 
ing the last twelve months, on a pre- 
liminary return, are shown to be 1,- 
655,651 bales, compared with 2,210,- 
756 in 1922-23. 

The latest figures relative to New 
Zealand wool movements give the ag- 
gregate sales for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1924, as 501,260 bales. 
against 473,812 for the previous sea- 
son. Oversea exports for the twelve 
months totalled 601,357 bales, which 
contrasts with 652,273 bales for the 
similar term of 1922-23. 

The lamb freezing season in New 
Zealand is practically finished, all the 
works with one or two exceptions hav- 
ing closed down for their annual over- 
haul. The season wound up well as 
far as prices are concerned, packers in 
the Canterbury district last month pay- 
ing from 2l1c to 23c per pound dressed 
weights for good quality lambs. The 
best wethers, killing under 64 pounds, 
have lately been costing up to 15c per 
pound dressed. Although over four 
and a half million lambs were treated 
at the freezing works during the sea- 
son, it is generally understood that 
the carry over is considerable, which 
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indicates a fairly heavy export of mut- 
ton next year. Weather and feed con- 
litions are mostly favorable for breed- 
ing ewes, and another good lamb crop is 
almost assured. 

Breeding stock continue dear in the 
extreme, and it must be costing a nice 
penny to stock up. Certainly sheep 
and wool will need to keep at a high 
level for buyers at present prices to 
balance their ledgers. For instance, 
last week at the Addington (Christ- 
church) yards pens of only moderate 
two-tooth halfbred ewes were selling 
at up to $9.60 a head. This 
thing is going on all over the country. 
Full wooled wethers are worth 
thing up to $8.65 or $9.10 a head. 


sort of 


any- 





HAMPSHIRE BREEDERS DISCUSS 
FLOCK REGISTRATION 


Breeders of Hampshire sheep who 
met at Salt Lake on August 26th dis- 
cussed a variety of subjects affecting 
their breed and the work of the Hamp- 
shire Association. 

Registration and records for larger 
flocks proved to be a question of spe- 
cial interest. There was some dissent 
from the methods called for by the re- 
port of the special committee, which re- 
port was adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Association last December. Sev- 
eral breeders expressed themselves as 
unable to see the need or advantage of 
the special ear-notching of lambs to in- 
dicate their sires. This question prob- 
ably will be further discussed at the com- 
ing official meeting of the members of 


the Association. 

Commendable courage and enterprise 
was shown in the introduction of a plan 
for providing flock registration along the 
lines employed by British breeders. 
While no conclusion was reached and no 
official action was taken, it was apparent 
that a strong sentiment exists in favor of 
permitting registration of Hampshire 
lambs produced in large lots from the 
use of a number of rams. While no Am- 
erican flock registry has ever had the 
courage or foresight to depart from the 
strict rule of registration according to 
individual sires and dams, yet British 
and Australian breeders have continued 
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to produce remarkable results under 
more liberal rules of registration. 

The proposal of some of the Hamp- 
shire men does not mean any let-down 
in the strictness or value of proper reg- 
istration. In fact, if the plan is put into 
operation, it will add still greater signifi- 
cance and value to individual registra- 
tion in stud flocks. 

The suggestion in substance is as fol- 
lows: That the present methods of reg- 
istration according to individual sires 
and dams be continued, with the addi- 
tional rule that in flocks so registered 
the off-spring of only 66 per cent of the 
ewes bred can be registered in any one 
year; that flock registration be inaugur- 
ated to provide registration of the off- 
spring of ewes admitted to such regis- 
ter and which may be bred in flocks to 
one or more rams registered in and be- 
ing the product of stud flocks. 

The compelling of the culling out of 
one-third of each year’s crop produced 
in stud registered flocks is a highly com- 
mendable It would mean 
that at least the inferior third of each 
crop would be eliminated, and as a re- 
sult the issuance of an individual pedi- 
gree certificate would be a measure of 
assurance of superior merit as well as a 
statement of descent. 


suggestion. 


The provision for flock registration 
would be a sensible recognition of condi- 
tions confronting many of the country’s 
best breeders. Under present rules, 
breeders using two or more rams are 
under the necessity of dividing their ewe 
flock into a corresponding number of lots 
and providing separate pastures for 
each. Where the number of rams in ser- 
vice upon registered ewes runs up to ten 
or fifteen, it frequently is impossible to 
provide such a number of separate pas- 
tures, Cutting out at the chute each 
night must be resorted to and this is a 
detriment to the flock as well as an ex- 
pense that really is not warranted by the 
results obtained. Under the new pro- 
posal, such flocks would continue their 
most select ewes in the stud flock reg- 
ister and with mating to single sires and 
individual records as at present. The 
balance of their ewes could be run in one 
lot with the necessary number of rams. 
These rams, however, would need to be 


the product of stud flocks. The ewes 
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would either be such as are now in regis- 
tered flocks or as may be admitted for 
flock regisration purposes under pro- 
visions adopted by the Association. 





STOCKMEN’S EVENTS 





Nov. 6-7—California Wool Growers’ An- 
nual Convention, San Francisco Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

Noy. 1-8—Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Oregon. 





THE PORTLAND LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 


Stockmen of the intermountain and 
northwest sections have a peculiar inter- 
est and opportunity in the Pacific Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition. The 
14th annual renewal of this exposition 
will take place November 1-8 in the new 
building. The old exposition building, 
the erection of which marked a new era 
only a few years ago, was destroyed by 
fire late in July. With characteristic en- 
terprise, Manager Plummer and _his 
staff had let a contract and began work 
on a new and better building within a 
few days after the fire. 

This Portland show is conducted upon 
a high plane. Competition in the live 
stock classes is strong, premiums attrac- 
tive, and an award is something to be 
proud of. Extreme care is always ex- 
ercised in the selection of judges and 
ring judging is handled in a way to af- 
ford the greatest educational benefit to 
onlookers. 

In the sheep classes, over $9,000 is of- 
fered for premiums. $1,000 is allotted 
to Rambouillet breeding classes. Hamp- 
shires compete for a total of $1,304 and 
allottments for other breeds vary from 
$250 to $950. In the fat sheep division 
three classes are made for each of eleven 
breeds. The first premium is $7 in each 
case, with other cash premiums down to 
the fifth position. Similar prizes are also 
offered for grade and crossbred wethers, 
and a special prize of $25 for the grand 
champion wether of the show. 

In the car-lot division, $500 in prizes 
is offered. $125 is the first premium for 
carloads of lambs, with $75 for the sec- 
ond award and $50 for the third. Simi- 
lar prizes are offered for carloads of fat 
yearlings. 
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Idaho Notes and Association Work 


The following excerpts from recent 
issues of the Idaho Association’s Week- 
ly Letter show the progress in or- 
ganization in the Gem State: 





Reduction of Grazing Land Assess- 
ments Asked. 

Reductions in the assessments of pri- 
vately owned grazing lands in the state 
of Idaho, which are greatly overtaxed, is 
asked for in the petition filed by the Ida- 
ho Wool Growers’ Association before the 
State Board of Equalization on August 
1lth. This petition points out that the 
land, which the Board has valued for as- 
sessment at from $4 (in Idaho and Clark 
counties) to $10 (in Owyhee County), is 
not selling readily at any price. This is 
largely caused by decreased demand, due 
to the fact that there are nearly 1,000,000 
less head of stock in the state than there 
were five years ago, and also because of 
the depression through which the stock- 
men have passed in these five years. 

Any quantity of grazing land can be 
bought at half of that valuation. The 
very best deeded sections of range land, 
which are often the key to much range, 
and often contain wild meadows and ex- 
cellent water rights on them, may be pur- 
chased for from $1,200 to $1,500 cash. 


Wool Pool a Success. 


Approximately 70,000 pounds of wool, 
held by the Minidoka-Cassia county wool 
pool, was disposed of recently to E. E. 
Fisher, local wool buyer, for 41 cents per 
pound, bringing nearly $30,000. 

On June 17, at which time bids for the 
wool were first advertised, 30 cents per 
pound was the best offer received. accord- 
ing to Secretary C. S. Phillips. Some 
time after this 39 cents per pound was 
offered and many of the members wanted 
to sell, but were advised to hold longer, 
and members are now well pleased at the 
price received. 

Forest Smoker Appears in Federal 

Court. 

In a complaint filed in United States 
district court August 20, Elmer Berry, 
Boise, is charged with smoking a pipe 
on the Idaho national forest, in violation 
of a ruling prohibiting smoking during 
the fire hazard season. The complaint 


was filed by E. G. Davis, United States 
district attorney. 

This is the first action taken by the 
government since the ban against smok- 
ing went into effect. 

Live Stock Rate Reduction. 

The interstate commerce commission 
suspended until November 14 proposed 
increases in carload rates on cattle and 
sheep from points in Idaho and Montana 
to Portland, Spokane and related points 
to the west. As illustrative of the pro- 
posed increase the rate from Dubois, 
Idaho, to Portland was to be advanced 
fromm $145 to $155 per car and from 


Butte to Portland from $130 to $155 per 
car. 


Bear Lake County Organizes. 


Officials of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association met in Montpelier August 
23, with wool growers of Bear Lake 
County. At this time a local organi- 
zation known as the Bear Lake Wool 
Growers Association was formed. It 
is affiliated with the state and _ na- 
tional organizations. Officers of the 
association are: President, Ollie 
Transtrum, St. Charles; secretary, E. 
S. Bridges, Montpelier. 

Do You Realize? ? ? 

1. That the restrictions in some 
sections making it necessary to order 
cars and ship only on special days are 
entirely removed for this month? You 
can order cars and ship any day of the 
week. This is to ease up the possible 
congestion and car shortaye. 

2. That if you have any trouble in 
getting cars the days you want them; 
or any trouble getting the power to 
or any trouble getting the power to 
load as early in the morning as you 
want, that your association can help 
you out if you will wire or phone them 
—especially if you can give them a day 
or two notice? 

3. That there is a shipping-in-tran- 
sit rate on the railroads that has saved 
some of our members big money since 
they found it out? By this rate you 
can ship at greatly reduced freight 
charges your sheep to your ranch or 


winter feeding grounds, and then on to 
market or other range any time after, 
from one month to nine, and have only 
the unloading charge to pay. Ask your 
agent or write us for details if you are 
not familiar with it. 





IDAHO’S HAY SITUATION. 





September rains have to some ex- 
tent relieved the pressure upon Idaho 
sheepmen who were in danger of hav- 
ing to take their bands direct from the 
national forests to the hay fields. Ida- 
ho, however, is always a heavy hay 
feeding state and the price of hay a 
paramount question. 

The special issue of the Associa- 
tion’s weekly letter for September 5 
as prepared by Secretary McLean, is 
valuable alike to hay buyers «nd hay 
raisers. The year’s hay crop is re- 
viewed in detail for each of twenty- 
four sections. The question of supply 
is summed up as follows: 


The average yearly production of tame 
hay for the past 15 years, 1909 to 1923, has 
been 2164,000 tons. The August Ist esti- 
mate of Julius H. Jacobson, Idaho statis- 
tician, is that we will have 2,066,000 tons, 
which makes us about 100,000 tons short. 
We have, however, a 15 per cent carry-over, 
or approximately 400000 tons. In 1919. 
Idaho’s last dry year 2,413,000 tons were 
harvested, which is about the same as the 
amount we will have on hand this year, 
when the carry-over is added. But on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, there were 715,000 head of 
livestock more than there were on the farms 
anuary 1, 1924. So Idaho has more than 
the average amount of hay for the last 15 
years and considerably less stock to eat it, 
and the stock is decreasing daily.” _ 

There is also some good plain talk 


on the business aspects of the market 
for hay as furnished by the stockmen, 
and the Secretary says: 


“The sheepmen of Idaho are _ not at- 
tempting to set the price for the hay crop, 
as has been claimed by some misinformed 
farmers and farm papers. The sheepman 
realizes that this cannot be done, and, even 
if it could, it should not be attempted. The 
law of supply and demand govern in all 
such cases.” 


The September 5th issue of the 
weekly news letter of the Idaho Wool 
Growers’ Association furnishes a sam- 
ple of the business service that can al- 
ways be rendered by a capable man de- 
voting his time to the interests of the 
members of an association. 
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MISINFORMATION ON WOOL 
MARKETING BY FORD PAPER 


The Pacific Co-Operative Wool Grow- 
ers is the object of a ridiculously ignor- 
ant attack recently published in the Dear- 
born Independent. 


Under the heading, “The Sapiro Burr 
in Oregon’s Golden Fleece,” Mr. Robert 
Morgan writes in a way that is pro- 
vocative of mirth to those who know the 
true facts, and would be highly amusing 
if it were not for the fact that the article 
may be taken seriously by some persons 
who have a real interest in the attempts 
of farmers and stockmen to set up better 
business practices in the selling of their 
product. It does not appear that the au- 
hor of this article nor the publisher have 
any sincere interest in the newer meth- 
ods of marketing wool. The sole object 
of the statement apparently is to dis- 
credit everything that possibly can have 
been influenced by anyone of Hebrew 
birth. 


To those who have a_ real _ interest 
in better marketing methods through co- 
operation or other means, the religious 
beliefs of those who can give service will 
have no weight. The National Wool 
Grower has had little to say about Mr. 
Sapiro. There can be no doubt that he 
has rendered great service in the organi- 
zation and operation of some agricultural 
co-operative marketing organizations. 
He has probably been indiscreet in some 
cases, though so far as we know he has 
never been proven dishonest. Co-opera- 
tive marketing, like every other good 
mevement, must and will stand or fall 
upon the soundness of its methods and 
without regard to the merit or demerit 
of individuals. 


After the heavy losses experienced by 
wool growers as a result of poor sales- 
manship in disposing of the 1924 clip, 
the following statement from the article 
in the Independent will be highly amus- 
ing, if not enlightening: 


“Thus production in this country is 
only one-half of consumption, and thus 
a'so, demand is far greater than supply; 
that is to say, it requires no effort, no 
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The Wool Sack 


particular business acumen, no sales- 
manship, and little expense, to sell 
wool.” 


The rest of the article, so far as it 
makes any direct statements concerning 
the selling of wool or the Pacific Co- 
Operative, is about as inaccurate and en- 
tertaining as the above quotation. 

The Wool Grower does not consider 
that Manager Ward or the Pacific Co- 
Operative has any occasion to be con- 
cerned over the Independent’s use of 
their Association as a means of stirring 
up religious prejudices. Particularly is 
this true in view of the very excellent re- 
sults obtained for members of the Asso- 
ciation in the selling of 1924 wools. Of 
course, consignment to a co-operative 
concern does not of itself produce rapid 
rises in the value or prices of wool. It 
does, however, secure to consigners the 
benefits of orderly marketing, and these 


The Boston Wool Market 


benefits as secured by members of the 
Pacific Co-Operative have run into high 
figures this year. By their marketing 
through their co-operative association, 
these members were able to finance them- 
selves and refrain from selling at a time 
when other growers had forced the mar- 
ket down to very low figures. It is no 
secret that large amounts of range wool 
were bought this year by local represen- 
tatives at figures materially below what 
their eastern employers had authorized 
them to pay. This was simply because 
of the determination of growers to sell, 
even in the face of well known wool 
shortage and active wool demand. As 
soon as this period of forced selling had 
passed and users of wool found that they 
must buy from speculators or commis- 
sion agents who know real values, then 
prices advanced materially and are still 
going forward. 








By Henry A. Kidder 


It has been many months since the 
Boston wool market could be reported 
in as sound and healthy a position as 
today. Advances in prices have not 
been as rapid nor as sweeping as the 
wool trade would like to see, but the 
trend is all in the right direction. Much 
complaint is heard regarding the prof- 
its made in the turnover of the domes- 
tic clip, but present indications are that 
the market will shortly be in a posit- 
tion to return a profit on the early 
contracts and purchases, as well as on 
the wools bought at the very end of 
the season when prices in the West 
went to the top again. Soon after the 
middle of August it was estimated 
that control of rising 50 per cent of 
the domestic clip of 1924 had passed 
to manufacturers. 

An immense business was recorded 
in Boston during July and August, es- 
timated by some members of the trade 
at over 100,000,000 pounds, mainly do- 
mestic wools. It is quite commonly 
talked in the Summer Street houses 
that there has been sold as much of 
this or that grade as is safe or prudent, 


until further arrivals come in from the 
West, or the working force has had an 
opportunity to open up and grade the 
wools already here. This is especially 
applicable to fleece wools from the 
Middle West. Delaine fleeces are es- 
pecially well cleared in the Boston 
market, and owners of remaining sup- 
plies are in an independent position. 
The various Summer Street houses 
have been free sellers of Territory 
wools for some time. The story on 
the Street is that they have actually 
sold more wool than they desired; that 
is, at the current price levels. Those 
who are making this talk, say that 
they feel sure that the market for the 
better grades of domestic wool is go- 
ing higher, and that they only have to 
wait a bit to get better returns on 
their turnover. Yet they say that they 
can not afford to allow their customers 
to go out of their stores without buy- 
ing, when they feel sure neighbors will 
sell at the market. This has led to 
much wool being turned over to manu- 
facturers at a very moderate profit. 
This was particularly noticeable in 
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the handling of the Texas clip. This 
wool was so generally of high charac- 
ter this year that manufacturers made 
a determined effort to take it in at 
the comparatively low prices prevail- 
ing in July. Though the leading hand- 
lers of these wools made some effort 
to hold back a part of their stocks, try- 
ing to put in force a sort of allotment 
to their customers, the plan does not 
seem to have worked very well, as the 
coming of September finds stocks of 
both twelve-months’ and eight-months’ 
wools much reduced. 


It was inevitable that the clearing 
of so large a volume of wool during 
the summer months of July and Au- 
gust, a tremendous change when com- 
pared with the same months last year, 
would bring about substantial im- 
provement in wool values. The con- 
servative position of manufacturers, 
and the desire of the wool trade to 
clean-up on at least a part of the do- 
mestic wool clip, are both shown by 
the fact that even the best fine and 
fine medium staple Territories are only 
about 5 cents per scoured pound higher 
than a month ago. 

Strictly fine graded Territory wool 
is scarce, increasingly so every year, 
the experts say. Good lots of that 
grade, when and if available would 
readily bring $1.40 clean or better, 
possibly $1.45, if of the choicest de- 
scription. Most of the finer wools of 
good staple available at this market 
grade fine and fine medium, and on 
that grade top prices are now being 
based. The market for graded lots is 
quotable at the end of August at $1.35 
to $1.40 clean, with sales of moment 
within that range. Sales are also noted 
of good Territories in the original bags 
at $1.35 for clips running a fair per- 
centage to the fine and fine medium 
staple grade. Above is particularly 
applicable to the better clips from 
Montana and Wyoming. 

More variation is noted in the quo- 
tations current for the half-blood 
staple grade than for any other. Some 
are holding their choice lots up to $1.30 
to $1.32, but the real market on this 
grade is $1.25 to $1.30 clean. On the 
other hand, some are quoting $1.20 to 
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1.25, though this is claimed to mean a 
larger proportion of clothing wool in 
the clip than in those held at the 
higher figures. It must be understood 
that all these quotations for Territory 
wools are based on the top grades. 
Average and inferior wools, or seedy 
and burry lots, would have to be sold 
for less money. 


There has been quite a movement 
in three-eighths-blood staple Territor- 
ies, and this has resulted in even more 
advance for that grade than for the 
finer grades. Where a month ago, good 
three-eights-blood was not quotable 
at over $1.05 to $1.10, wtih sales being 
made around the lower figure, and oc- 
casionally a little more, today $1.10 
to $1.12 is freely quoted, and some are 
holdng at $1.15. The trend of the mar- 
ket demand has been lately to the me- 
dium side of the market, owing to the 
lower cost, and the supposed necessity 
of meeting the demand from the New 
York goods 
goods. 


market for low-priced 


Just at the end of the month, man- 
ufacturers have shown renewed inter- 
est in quarter-blood Territories ,and 
buyers have been actively picking up 
the best lots. It was not uncommon 
to hear of two or more buyers bidding 
on the same lot of wool, with the giv- 
ing of options entirely stopped. The 
market appears to have been pegged 
at 95 cents clean as a minimum for 
choice lots, though some average lots 
are still to be had at 90 cents. Low 
quarter-bloods are quotable at 75 to 
85 cents, this grade having been called 
for of late in certain lines of manufac- 
ture. 

Good French combing seems to have 
been a quite elastic grade this season, 
and only the shortest wools are being 
thrown into the fine and fine medium 
clothing grade. French combing is quot- 
able at $1.15 to $1.30 clean and the 
short clothing wools at $1.20 to $1.25 
for the best lots, with average wools 
at $1.15 to $1.20. As one large handler 
of Texas wools said the other day, he 
was asking $1.35 for his twelve- 
-months’ wool, but would probably ac- 
cept to $1.30 to $1.33. Offerings of this 
grade are much depleted ,and some lots 
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are held out of the market. The eight- 
months’ grade maintains its strong po- 
sition, and is now held at $1.20 to 
$1.25, with sales at $1.20 or better. 
There is no fall Texas wool available 
here, though the wool trade is begin- 
ning to turn longing eyes towards the 
new fall clip in the country. It is ex- 
pected that fall shearing will be stim- 
ulated by the high average of prices 
paid in that state this year for the 
spring wools. 

Fleece wools have shown similar 
strength to that noted for Territories. 
Last sales noted for Ohio delaine wool 
of approval throw were 57 cents, sev- 
eral lots having changed hands at that 
figure. Some are asking 58 cents, and 
as they are sold ahead of grading and 
delivery are very stiff at that figure. 
At 57 cents, the clean cost of wool 
shrinking 60 per cent would be $1.42%, 
and shrinking 59 per cent, $1.39. For 
the half-blood combing grade, the cur- 
rent quotation is 55 to 56 cents. 

Reports here are insistent that the 
country is bare of good wools to an 
unusual extent, both in the Middle 
West and in the Territory wool sec- 
tion. A few bunch lots are said to be 
available for purchase, though gener- 
ally the holders are asking more 
money than the East is yet willing to 
pay. Only scattering clips, it is. said, 
remain unsold in the Far West, and 
these also are held at high prices. Pos- 
sibly, this may result in further con- 
signments, when efforts to sell fail. 
There is some old wool still on the 
market, which the consignors are re- 
fusing to allow to be sold at the mar- 
ket prices ruling today. 

Considerable speculation has been 
noted during the past month in pulled 
and scoured wools of every descrip- 
tion, in noils and wool wastes of all 
kinds. Both manufacturers and deal- 
ers have shown more or less interest 
in cheap and low-priced wool stock of 
every description. Most of this is go- 
ing to the knitters of Jersey cloths, 
bathing suits and similar fabric, and 
especially cheap sweaters of every de- 
scription. Some dealers buy up cheap 
lots, tags and off wools of various 
kinds, and scour and condition them, 
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finding a good profit in the operation. 


The recent trend of the market de- 
mand has given rise to the suggestion 
that manufacturers in their buying 
have gone beyond the needs of the cur- 
rent light-weight season, and must be 
buying with another 
season in view. 


heavy-weight 
It is also suggested 
that the increasing depletion of stocks 
of domestic wools is bringing sharply 
to the attention of manufacturers that 
when such wools are exhausted they 
must look abroad for additional sup- 
plies, which must be imported sub- 
to the duty of 31 cents on the clean 
content. Current estimates of the ex- 
perts that at least 200,000,000 
pounds of foreign wool must be im- 
ported to supplement the current do- 
mestic clip. This is taking it for grant- 
ed that the needs of 


are 


present light- 
weight season in men’s wear worsted 
fabrics develop in normal way. 

Thus far it is reported through the 
wool trade that the response of New 
York goods buyers to the new worsted 
lines has been rather disappointing on 
the whole. It is claimed that they ex- 
pected the American Woolen Company 
and other leading manufajcturers to 
name lower figures than were actually 
made, and that their disappointment 
is being shown through the caution 
with which they are taking hold. It is 
safe to say that manufacturers, having 
in mind the competition from abroad 
possible in wool goods under the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff bill, are bound to 
make the lowest possible price that is 
safe or prudent. Further, quantity 
production is desired first, and after 
that must come profits. 

It will be readily seen that much 
of the future success of the present 
wool year hangs on the happenings 
abroad of the next few weeks. It is 
considered significant that while Bos- 
ton has been advancing for domestic 
wools, foreign markets, wherever an 
opportunity for comparison has been 
similar advances. Brad- 
ford reports that the large volume of 


given, show 


the last series 
of the London sales on account of the 


wool withdrawn from 


unsatisfactory bids has now been dis- 
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posed of between sales, sellers’ limits 
being reached in nearly all cases. 

For this reason, unusual interest at- 
taches to the fifth series of the London 
wool sales, scheduled to open Sept. 16. 
Current opinion here is that an advance 
of at least 10 per cent will be shown 
at the opening. Color is given to this 
opinion by the progress made in the 
settlement of the German Repara- 
tions question, and the adoption of 
the Dawes plan as a working basis 
between the Allies and Germany. If 
German credit can be established, that 
country is likely to be a keen competi- 
tor for the new clip wools, not only in 
London, but in the Colonies and in 
River Plate markets. 

Wool men are very confident as to 
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the future of the market. The feeling 
of cheerfulness becomes, more pro- 


nounced as the season advances. All 
that is needed now is a good season in 
the goods market, and there need be 
no worry about the clearing of remain- 
Whether prices 
can be advanced much above the pres- 
ent level is not yet cler, but in any 
event a fairly satisfactory half-year 
seems assured. 


ing stocks of wool. 





Our Error. 

Under Conditions,’ on 
page 22 of the August Wool Grower, 
Mr. R. B. Millin was made to say that 
Montana had a 30 per cent increase in 
her lamb crop. It should have read ‘8 
per cent.’ 


‘Montana’s 


Conditions and Prospects in the Lamb Market 


Lamb consumption has been well main 
tained all through the summer and while 
beef trade has been more or less de- 
moralized no difficulty has been experi- 
enced in clearing dressed lamb. This is 
indicated by lively week-end competition 
which is never possible when cooler 
stocks are burdensome. Not only have 
lambs been lightly sorted, but culls have 
sold readily at $9 per hundredweight or 
better. Further evidence that dressed 
lamb trade is on a healthy basis, is fur- 
nished by packer purchasing of top ends 
of feeder lamb bands at $13.25@13.40. 
when $13.15 was the limit on straight 
bands of feeding lambs. This was done 
under supply conditions somewhat heav- 
ier than a year ago and with a short 
feeder end on the western run. At the 
corresponding time cattle trade was de- 
moralized to such an extent that thou- 
sands of good bullocks had to be carried 
over the week end. 

September usually injects symptoms of 
irregularity, if not demoralization, but 
this year prospect is more serene than 
usual. The much advertised heavy crop 
of native lambs has not materialized and 
there is a pronounced disposition to re- 
tain native ewe lambs to recuperate farm 
flocks. If the September and October 
run of fat western lambs is deficient, 
prices will be maintained. Killers have 
taken advantage of every opportunity to 


get cost of lambs down to $13, but with- 
out success, and the course of the dressed 
market has been encouraging. If, as 
western advices indicate, lambs have been 
topped and shipped out early the right- 
of-way at the market has been cleared 
for the September run. 

Feeders have been paying $13@13.25 


at Chicago for light Western 
lambs, and, aparently, have not 
been able to get enough at the 


prices, but the movement to the country 
from the Central markets was unusually 
light up to September, the thin end of 
the western run having been short and it 
is doubtful if many more would have been 
taken at the prices. However, inquiry is 
strong and on any possible break orders 
for feeders will accumulate. Many corn- 
belt feeders have their peg in the $12 
hole for good thin western lambs. How 
many they will be able to get at that 
figure remains to be seen, but it is con- 
census of opinion that should the 
price flirt with that level at any time dur- 
ing September and October the resultant 
buying rush will promptly advance val- 
ues. While demand for stock cattle has 
been negligible all through the summer 
that for feeding lambs has been insistent 
at advancing prices. ; 
Feeders show marked.preference for 
light lambs, weighing 60 pounds down 
and will pay a substantial premium to get 
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away from weight, but, owing to new 
corn prices there need be no apprehen- 
sion of a crop of heavy fed lambs during 
the coming winter. Western stock that 
went out in August will be back early 
at light weight, after a brief run in corn 
fields. The corn market is up to a level 
that will render holding lambs on feed 
for any considerable time improbable, if 
not impossible. This condition may in- 
sure a relatively lower level of fat lamb 
prices early in the winter than later. 
During the coming winter lamb feeders 
will not have the same competition from 
cheap hogs, nor will they come into col- 
lision with a big crop of beef, such as 
was garnered during the past six months. 


Trade scouts recently back from the 
West cannot detect signs of a heavy Sep- 
tember and October run of lambs. Their 
theory is that drouth has reduced the sea- 
son’s production and that an unprece- 
dentedly large percentage of the crop will 
go direct from breeding ground to feed- 
lot. Feeders having taken time by the 
forelock to insure replenishment. This 
will insure competition by those who did 
not get stuff under contract and if what 
happened late in August is a criterion 
packers will be under the necessity of 
grabbing anything with a pick of meat 
on its ribs. 


Breeders have had no opportunity to 
acquire western yearling ewes this sea- 
son, but have picked up an assortment of 
full mouths at $6.50@9.50. These ewes 
are three years old, or better, weighing 
140 pounds down, and are wanted at the 
prices, although a tip is out that later 
in the season western sheepmen will load 
a lot of thin ewes and that it will be pos- 
sible to put up bands somewhere around 
$6.50 per hundredweight. Should this 
condition develop the  country-ward 
movement will expand as many farmers 
are desirous of getting into the sheep 
business. They are cautious, especially 
as to prices, as country bankers remem- 
ber what happened the last time their cus- 
tomers loaded up on expensive ewes, and 
are admonishing them not to repeat the 
experience. Revival of interest in wool 
has whetted demand for breeding stock 
and as there is little or no possibility of 
getting vearlings or young ewes at prices 
that look right farmers will take aged 
stuff, provided it does not get too high. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROW 
ERS ASSOCIATION 





Three days’ discussion of problems of 
mutual interest and concern to state wool 
growers associations was held last month 
in the offices of the National organiza- 
tion. The following state secretaries 
were present: Vernon Metcalf, Ne- 
vada; J. B. Wilson, Wyoming; J. A. 
Hooper, Utah; Donald McLean, Idaho; 
W. P. Wing, California. Approval was 
expressed for the plan of closer work- 
ing and financial relationships between 
the state and the National associations as 
vutlined in part in the address of Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth before the Wyoming 
convention in July. 

With the rapid strengthening and ac- 
tivity of a number of state associations, 
it has been found desirable tc provide 
some means of paying dues in both state 
and national organizations through the 
office of the state secretary. In some of 
the states the collection of the lc per 
head by the National Association is be- 
ing handled entirely by the local secre- 
tary. It was recognized that no one plan 
of financial or voting relationship be- 
tween the states and the National Asso- 
ciation can be found satisfactory while 
there is such a variation in the status and 
methods of the state organizations. The 
ideas of those attending the conference 
were drafted in the form of recommen- 
dations for changes in the constitution 
of the National Association, the same to 
be adopted when deemed advisable by 
that organization. 

These proposed articles also provide 
for a change in the status of supporting 
members who are not primarily or princi- 
pally interested in the production of 
sheep or wool. The proposed voting 
arrangement was based upon the assump- 
tion that progress of events would at- 
tach greater interest and significance to 
votes taken in the national conventions. 
It was endeavored to provide a fair rep- 
resentation in such voting for states hav- 
ing active organizations and co-operating 
fully with the National Association, but 
which through inability to have large del- 
egations at the convention might not be 
able to properly present the views and 
wishes of that state. 
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The «ecommendations which are print- 
ed below were discussed by the executive 
committee of the National Association on 
August 25th and referred for fuller de- 
bate by the committee in advance of the 
January convention. 


Membership 


Any person, persons, company or corpor- 
ation engaged in the raising or feeding of 
sheep or goats, or any organization repre- 
senting such raisers or feeders may, upon 
approval of the Executive Committee, be- 
come a member of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association as provided hereinafter: 

Organizations accepted by the Executive 
Committee as representing the state con- 
cerned may provide for joint memberships 
of their individual members in both State 
and National Associations as provided here- 
inafter. 

Associate membership may be secured 
by any person, company or corporation not 
engaged in the raising of sheep. 

DUES 
Active Membership Dues 

State Association Memberships: Associa- 
tions accepted as members shall pay annu- 
ally to the National Association sums to be 
agreed upon by such organizations and the 
National Association. 

Individual Membership: Individual mem- 
bers shall pay annually as dues to the Na- 
tional Association the sum of ic per head 
on the annual sales of lambs and sheep 
sold with a minimum of $5. 

Joint Membership: Where State associa- 
tions pay to the National Association sums 
representing one cent per head for all 
sheep and lambs marketed annually by 
those members selling 100 or more sheep or 
lambs per annum, minimum $1, the members 
of such organizations shall automatically 
become individual members of the National 
Association, remaining such as long as pay- 
ments on that basis are maintained. 

All members are to receive a subscrip- 
tion to the National Wool Grower. 

Associate Membership Dues 

The minimum dues for associate member- 

ship shall be $5. 
Representation 

Section 1. When a division vote is called 
for it shall be cast by states and by the 
accredited representatives of the respective 
state associations on the following basis: 
(a) one vote shall be allowed for every 
100,000 or major fraction thereof, sheep 
population as enumerated in the last preced- 
ing issue of the Year Book of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. (b) In addition 
each state shall be allowed one vote for 
every $100 or major fraction thereof, re- 
mitted to the National Association for dues, 


‘subscriptions or otherwise by individual 


members in said state. ; 
Section 2. Associate membership | shall 
not carry a voting privilege. 


Upon the basis of the above, the total 
convention votes for each state as based 
upon numbers of sheep and 1923 pay- 
ments to the National Association would 
be as follows: Arizona, 25; New Mex- 
ico, 25; Colorado, 28; Utah, 59; Nevada, 
16; California, 54; Oregon, 42; Wash- 
ington, 33; Idaho, 86; Montana, 48; 
Wyoming, 43; Texas, 33. 
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The Course of the Sheep and Lamb 


CHICAGO 





A more stable summer lamb market 
would have been possible and yet no se- 
rious complaint has been registered. 
Most of the killing lambs have sold any- 
where from $13@ 14, a sprinkling up to 
$14.25. Sheep had a bad break about 
the middle of August when range ewes 
showed up freely at Omaha and Chi- 
cago, but under limited supply condi- 
tions feeding lambs have sold close to fat 
stock with few price variations. While 
the expected heavy run of native lambs 
did not materialize in August several 
gobs showed up, exerting a disturbing 
influence on values. September 1 prices 
were little different from early August 
quotations in the case of lambs, but 
sharply lower in the case of sheep. 

Ten markets received approximately 
1,100,000 sheep and lambs in August 
compared with 925,000 last year, values 
being well maintained despite the  in- 
crease. The only serious break occurred 
early in the last week of August when a 
one-day glut of natives, coincident with 
substantial increase in Westerns broke 
lambs 75 cents per hundred, but 
recovery was prompt. Feeding lambs 
began advancing early in August reach- 
ing a high point just before the close. 
The decline in sheep values the last half 
of the month was emphatic, heralding 
fall marketing of Western ewes. Top 
prices for August were: Fat lambs 
$14.35; wethers $8; yearlings $11. Rare- 
ly did enough mature wethers or year- 
lings arrive to make a reliable set of quo- 
tations. 

The First Week 

During the week ending August 9, ten 
markets received 231,800 against 145,- 
391 a year ago. All through the week 
lamb trade was indifferent, but the finish 
was strong. Sheep, under light receipts 
advanced 25 cents per hundredweight 
and a broad outlet for feeding lambs 
marked prices up 25 cents. The spread 
between fat and feeding lambs was nar- 
rowed, the former stopping at $13.90, 
while the latter reached $13.10. Bulk of 
the desirable Western lambs sold at 
$13.25@13.75, a spread of $12.75@13.25 


taking most of the natives; culls going 


at $8.50@9. A few aged wethers sold 
at $8.75, but they lacked quality and 
yearlings at $9.50 had neither quality nor 
condition, quotations on both classes be- 
ing merely nominal. Choice, light range 
ewes scored at $8, most of the fat west- 
ern ewes realizing $7@7.75 and natives 
$5@7. Demand for thin western lambs 
was in excess of supply putting prices 
up 50 cents per hundredweight, choice 
feeders selling within 90 cents of the top 
on fat stock. Most of the 55@65 pound 
feeding lambs sold at $12.75@13, heav- 
ier stock going at $12.35@12.50. Full- 
mouthed breeding ewes, Montanas, 
earned $8@8.25, bulk of a limited supply 
making $6.50@8.50. No yearling breed- 
ing ewes were available but they were 
quotable to $11.25. 
The Second Week 

Ten markets received 233,500 head 
during the week of August 16, com- 
pared with 200,239 a year ago. As na- 
tive and western lambs were out of line 
readjustment was effected by advancing 
the former 50 cents per hundredweight, 
while westerns gained only 15c. Choice 
natives went to $14.15, the best westerns 
stopping at $14.00. Bulk of the desir- 
able native lambs sold at $13.25@13.75 ; 
westerns at $13.50@13.75. Light sorting 
of native lambs was the rule, culls sell- 
ing readily at $9@9.25. Competition was 
keen for all classes especially at the week 
end, indicating light cooler stocks. Sup- 
ply of feeding lambs was limited and de- 
mand insistent at 15@25 cent advances. 
The top was $13.25, most of the 58 and 
64-pound lambs going out at $13@13.10, 
less attractive stock carrying more weight 
making $11.75@12. Breeding ewes 
were scarce, killers taking most of the 
range offerings; a few full-mouthed na- 
tives going to the country at $7.50@8.50 
and odd bunches of native yearling ewes 
at $9@19. Feeders took a few thin west- 
ern ewes at $5@5.25. 

The Third Week 

During the week of August 23, the 
sheep market slumped 25 cents to $1, but 
lambs gained 25@50 cents, sorting con- 
sidered. Ten markets received 288,000 
head against 266,400 last year. The pre- 
cipitous slump in sheep was due to sub- 
stantial increase in receipts of western 
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Market in August 


ewes. Bulk of the western killing lambs 
cashed at $14@14.35, the feeder end of 
the run realizing $12.50@13.25. Native 
lambs sold mainly at $13.75@14, but $14 
was a common price under light sort, 
culls selling at $9@9.50. Several con- 
signments of range yearlings sold at $10 
@10.50, a few good western wethers 
making $8. Early in the week $7.50 was 
paid for western ewes, but on the subse- 
quent break $6.50@6.75 took the same 
kind, fat native ewes being set back to 
$4.50@6.25. Limited receipts of feeding 
lambs cleared readily,58@64 pound stock 
making $13.10@13.25, considerable busi- 
ness being done at the latter figure. 
Western yearling ewes were wanted, but 
none were available. 
The Last Week 

During the last week of August re- 
ceipts at the ten markets were 324,000, 
against 294,000 last year. A heavy run 
of native lambs on Monday started a 
50@75 cent break that was not checked 
until Thursday and the arrival of 247 
cars of westerns against 149 cars the pre- 
vious week did not improve selling con- 
ditions, but toward the close of the week 
buyers were looking for numbers, result- 
ing in a 25-cent advance and restoring 
the $14 quotation. Feeders held up well 
until late in the week when arrival of a 
few more broke prices 25 cents per hurt- 
dredweight. Killers paid $13.25 on the 
break, heavy stuff going at the low end 
of the range. Fat sheep lost 50@75 
cents, most of the fat ewes selling at 
$4.25@6. During the week $13@13.50 
took most of the fat lambs with a few at 
$13.75 and up. Feeding ewes sold main- 
ly at $5.25@5.75 and feeding yearlings 
at $9@9.50. Sheep lost $1.50@2 per 
hundredweight between the middle of 
August and the end of the month. 

J. E. Poole. 


OMAHA 








Taking into consideration the fact 
that supplies of lambs during August 
were the largest for any month this 
year so far, nothing discouraging made 
its appearance, despite the slight de- 
clines which values are showing from 
the closing levels of July. The month 
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opened with a strong tone dominating 
the trade, but as supplies increased 
prices were depressed and with gen- 
eral news from all quarters construed 
as bearish the market underwent a 
sharp slump all along the line. A trifle 
more urgency developed in the demand 
on the break, however, and a moderate 
reaction was scored. As the month 
came to a close another touch of weak- 
ness was witnessed and prices settled 
to levels a little lower than July’s final 
quotations. 


The total supply for August footed 
up something like 339,000 head, or the 
largest run for any one month so far 
this year, in fact receipts were the 
heaviest for August since 1921. Idaho 
lambs continued to constitute the bulk 
of the arrivals, while from the middle 
of the month on a fairly large number 
of Wyoming, Utah and Oregons helped 
to swell the total. Very few Califor- 
nias were at hand throughout the four 
weeks. 


Trade in the feeder division was of 
large volume during the entire month 
and the market displayed a fairly 
healthy tone on most occasions. The 
outstanding feature in feeder prices 
again in August was the narrowing of 
the spread between these classes and 
fat stuff. Competition was keen on 
feeders, while killing grades were un- 
der pressure and the narrowing of the 
spread resulted. It appeared at one 
time as though the same situation was 
coming about which faced the trade 
at this time last year, when feeding 
lambs were selling at a fair premium 
over the weightier kinds, but this did 
not materialize. Feeders as a whole 
closed the month around 25c to in ex- 
treme cases as much as 50c_ higher 
than the final sales of July, best handy- 
weight lambs going at $11.50@12.50, 
with choice sorted kinds quoted up to 
$12.75. Top on feeders for the month 
was $13.25. 

Another new record for the total out 
movement of feeders from the local 
yards for any month so far this year 
was established with the number be- 
ing more than three times the outgo 
during July. Aggregated shipments 
were some 174,280 head, in comparison 
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with 56,218 head in July and 115,309 
head in August, 1923. As usual Ne- 
braska and Iowa claimed the bulk of 
the movement, while a_ fairly good 
number also went to several other 
states. 

Uneven declines were noted in the 
aged sheep trade all around. Offerings 
were fairly large at all times, owing 
largely to the liberal number of old 
ewes coming from the Western states 
which, according to reports, are suffer- 
ing from drouth. This condition holds 
true mainly in Idaho, while Wyoming 
ranges are also dry in some sections. 
It has tended to force many rangers 
to market most of their old sheep, and 
the large volume of this class of stuff 
on offer resulted in losses amounting 
to around 75c@$1.00 for the month. 
Best fat ewes were quoted at $5@5.50 
on the close, with one year breeding 
ewes at $5@6.50 and two and _three- 
year breeders upwards from this 
spread. Feeding ewes, full mouthed, 
are clearing at $4@5, largely with 
good to choice range yearlings at $8.50 
@10, and medium and more common 
kinds on down to $7. 

Clyde McCreary. 





KANSAS CITY 





The extreme top price for lambs in 
August was $14.25. On the close 
$13.25 was paid and $13.40 would have 
been the limit had anything strictly 
prime been offered. August started 
with best lambs selling up to $13.75 
and after a moderate setback reached 
the high point in the third week of 
the month. The bulk of the lambs, for 
the entire month, sold at $12.50 to 
$13.50. This was about in line with 
expectations and fairly good, consider- 
ing general conditions in both the 
dressed lamb and wool market. 

On the August close choice to prime 
Western lambs were quoted at $13 to 
$13.40; fair to good, $12.25 to $13; 
plain to fair, $11.50 to $12.25, and culls 
$7 to $9. Per cent sorts were small 
and general trade was active. As com- 
pared wtih July the narrow price fluc- 
tuations made August a better market 
month. 
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Fat sheep were offered rather free- 
ly and prices broke sharply in the last 
half of the month. In the second week 
fat wethers sold up to $8.65, and fat 
ewes up to $7.75, but on the close $7.60 
for wethers and $6 for ewes was about 
the limit. Practically no yearlings 
arrived after a top price of $11 was re- 
corded the middle of the month. Re- 
ports indicate that more than the usual 
number of grass fat ewes will come 
from the West, but that the yearling 
and wether supply will be small. 

The regular fall demand for feed- 
ing lambs is getting under way. In 
creased supplies of thin lambs gave 
feeder buyers a chance to operate more 
freely than in August, but at the same 
time they were not sufficient to test 
the extent of requirements. On the 
extreme high point choice thin lambs 
sold up to $13.25, and numerous 
bunches at $12.75 to $13, while on the 
close $11.75 to $12.25 was the prevail- 
ing price. Some feeding ewes sold at 
$2.50 to $3, but they were 
Breeding ewes sold at $7.50 to $9, and 
few were offered. 


natives. 


Kansas City receipts in August were 
130,709, compared with 117,857. The 
increase was principally in offerings 
from California, Oregon, Nevada and 
Idaho. However, in the eight months 
this year receipts were 949,163, com- 
pared with 1,038,043 in the same period 
a year ago. 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts at the local market 
were slightly over 90,000 for the month 
of August, while only 51,030 were re- 
ceived the same month a year ago. 
Around 60,000 of these were from the 
West, Idaho being the largest contrib- 
utor with 33,573. Other contributors 
were Nevada, California, Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Oregon. Compared with a month ago 
Western lambs are around 25 to 25 
now on this percentage will change to 
feeding classes and thereby the fat 
lamb will probably have more than the 
normal advantage over thin lambs. 
Killers have bought freely, probably 
anticipating that the September-Oc- 
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cents lower, with quotations up to 
$13.25 on the extreme close. Sales of 
Westerns during the month were 
largely from $13@13.75, with the high 
point at $13.90 during the third week. 
Native lambs sold mostly $12.50@13, 
and closed the month with best at $13, 
which was the same as the opening. 
Clipped lambs were scarce and closed 
40@50c higher, quotations ranging up 
to $12.50. Feeding lambs were in good 
demand, but closing prices were about 
steady with a month ago. Sales during 
the month ranged mostly $12@12.75, 
but few sold above $12 the last week. 
There was a good run of aged sheep, 
but the big end of the supply went to 
the country. Compared with a month 
ago ewes and wethers are $1 lower, 
while yearlings are around 50c lower. 
Best killer ewes sold at $5.50 on the 
close, against $6.50 a month ago, and 
$7.25 about the middle of the month. 
Early in the month small lots of breed- 
ers sold up to $10 but on the close car- 
lots were selling mostly at $6.50@7.50 
Yearlings and 
throughout the month. Yearlings were 
quoted $8.50@9.50 and wethers around 
$7 on the close. H. H. Madden. 


wethers were scarce 





DENVER 





August sheep supply is always light 
at Denver ,and this year was no ex- 
ception to the rule. The offering, how- 
ever, was 60,386 head, as against a 
run of but 48,117 in August, 1923. For 
the year 1924, ending August 30th, the 
receipts of sheep here were 727,141 
head ,an increase as compared to the 
same period of 1923 of 77,884 head. 

Prices show a slight falling off on 
fat lambs as compared to the first of 
August. At that time fat lambs were 
selling at $12.50 to $12.75. Mid-August 
advances carried the market to around 
$13.35 for best lambs, but this ad- 
vance was lost later and good lambs 
sold at the close of the month at 
around $12.50 to $12.65. Fat ewes suf- 
fered a considerable decline. Good 
ewes were selling a month ago at $6 to 
$6.50, while at the close of August they 
were bringing $5 to $5.25. 


Feeder lambs found ready outlet 
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during the entire month and this class 
of stock shows a slight increase in 
value as compared to the beginning of 
August. At that time good feeder 
lambs were selling at $10 to $11. Fif- 
teen days later the best grades were 
quoted at $11.50. Late month declines, 
however, resulted in some loss and at 
the close of the month good feeding 
lambs were selling at $11 to $11.25. 
The demand for feeding lambs to turn 
into wheat stubble fields of Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri is developing 
and indications point to an active trade 
in this division of the market at Den- 
ver during the next month or two. 
That liberal supplies will be forthcom- 
ing is assured, because of the’ fact that 
the lambs from Colorado forest re- 
serves will run early this year. 
W. N. Fulton. 





FEEDER DEMAND AT KANSAS 
CITY 





August receipts at Kansas City were 
liberal. The September movement 
will be even heavier, and proper distri- 
bution of supplies will be a material 
factor in maintaining the price level. 

Thus far this season the big per cent 
of the Western receipts have 
lambs fat enough for killers. From 
tober runs will carry relatively small 
supplies of good fat lambs. The bulk 
of the native lambs has been marketed. 
The movement yet to be made from 
the Southwest is thin lambs on contract 
to feed lots. This gives the Colorado 
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Our $1000 Premier Stud Sire 
Purchased from Bullard Bros in 1923 


I have reserved 8 Stud Rams and 
50 Range Rams for the Salt Lake 
Sale. 

I now have ready for sale: 

75 22-year-old Rambouillet Rams. 
These are rams I used on my own 
ewes last year. 

150 Yearling Rams, well grown out 
and with excellent fleeces. 

The above are sons of rams selected 
from the flocks of Bullard, King, and 
Seely. 


L. N. MARDSEN 


Parowan, Utah 














MONANA RAMBOUILLETS 
Range Rams For Sale 


500 yearlings and two-year-olds 


Reasonable Price. 


ALPHONSE BONNET, 
Ethridge, Mont. 








SHEEP and LAMBS FOR SALE 





miles of Enterprise, Oregon. 


A. G. Butterfield, Manager. 





4,800 Choice smooth Rambouillet Lambs mixed. 

800 Hampshire-Rambouillet Lambs mixed. 
2,500 Smooth High Class Rambouillet yearling ewes. 
6,000 Smooth High Class Rambouillet ewes, two to six years old. 
4,000 Smooth High Class Rambouillet mixed aged ewes. 

175 High Class Smooth Rambouillet Rams: 2 years old and up. 
These sheep can be inspected after September 25th within a few 


Davin-Michellod Sheep and Land Co., 


Enterprise, Oregon. 
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Rams For Sale 








CROSS BRED RAMS 
135 Yearlings, Bred by U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station 
For Sale by 


R. B. MILLIN Bozeman, Montana 








RAMS FOR SALE, 


Forty head two year olds and a few 
yearlings. Sired by purebred Delaine 
ram out of range ewes predominating 
in Rambouillet blood. 

E. C. RUSSELL, 


Box 266 Willcox, Wyo. 








Romney and Lincoln Sheep 


The Pioneer Flock of Romneys from 
the best New Zealand and English 
strain. This flock has always won 
most of the prizes at the Northwest 
shows. 

Lincolns are of the heavy-shearing, 
New Zealand type. Some fine yearl- 
ings for sale. 


WM. RIDDELL, JR., 
Monmouth, Oregon 











EWES FOR SALE 


2,500 very well bred fine wool 
ewes, shearing 1014 pounds this spring. 
Ages 2 to 6 years, with all broken 
mouths out. This is our entire outfit 
here. These ewes can be sold with or 
without the best range in S. E. Idaho, 
and close to railroad. 

Address Box W, care National Wool 

Grower, Salt Lake City. 














100 March Corridale Rams. 

15 March Cotswold Rams. 
15 Choice Cotswold Rams. 
4-5 All ready for service. 


MURDOCK BROS. 


Sugar City, Idaho. 











National Wool Grower 
$1.50 Per Year 
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and intermountain lambs full right of 
way on the market. 

Kansas City this year is in a far bet- 
ter position to care of feeding lambs 
than last year. In August last year a 
drought cut the corn crop in the south- 
ern half of Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
southwest Missouri, but this year that 
same area has a large corn crop that 
is already beyond frost danger, and an 
unusually large amount of rough feed. 
Neither of these three states has con- 
tracted any thin lambs for winter feed- 
ing, but will buy on the open market. 
This should add materially to the Kan- 
sas City demand. Last year feeding 
lambs quite frequently sold higher 
than fat.lambs, but this will not occur 
this year, as good fat lambs will be in 
smaller supply. 

In October and early November 
there will be a heavy movement of 
feeding lambs under contract. Colorado 
will feed more lambs than last year, but 
most of them are already under contract. 
This will make corn belt states the best 
outlet. C. M. Pipkin. 





COMMISSSION DECIDES AGAINST 
LOWER WEIGHTS FOR LOAD- 
ING LAMBS. 





The minimum loading weight for 
sheep and lambs loaded in western 
states is 22,000 pounds per carload. In 
a few instances, 23,000 puonds is the 
lowest weight upon which freight 
charges are collected. 

A complaint against the mainten- 
ance of these official weights was filed 
in 1922 by R. N. Stanfield and thirty- 
six other Oregon and Idaho sheepmen. 

Subsequently the National Live 
Stock Exchange filed an additional 
complaint upon the basis of which the 
matter was made the subject of hear- 
ings as Docket No. 14274. 

The complainants presented exhaust- 
ive exhibits to show the impossibility 
except in rare cases of loading sheep and 
lambs up to the established minimum 
weights. The case was finally decided 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last month by dismissing the peti- 
tion. No question was raised as to the 
evidence showing the impracticability 
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of loading to the present minimum 
figures. The Commission based its 
dismissal upon the fact that the ques- 
tion of a change in minimum weights 
could not properly be discussed with- 
out at the same time opening up the 
question of the rate per hundred 
pounds. Apparently it was considered 
that the loading weight should not be 
changed unless the charges were rais- 
ed sufficiently to secure to the rail- 
roads the present amount of returns 
per car. 


ANOTHER SHIPPER’S EXPER- 
IENCE. 
My Dear Sandy: 

I have read with interest, and quite 
a bit of surprise, your “1924 Shipping 
Experiences” in the August Wool- 
grower. Now, Sandy, I have had some 
experience myself, having made some 
fifty-five trips covering a period of 
fourteen years, and I want to bawl you 
out a little bit. 

You see, Sandy, you stepped onto 
that caboose with the idea in that red- 
headed noodle of yours that the offic- 
ials were there to job you, the crew 
were your natural enimies, and you 
just had to raise hell generally with 
everybody in order to get a run. 





Did you know that you were the 
guests of those boys on that caboose? 
Well, you were. Of course you had a 
right there, but you see 
cook, eat and sleep in that car, and you 
noticed that it was clean and neat 
when you entered it. I know you were 
decent about it yourself, Sandy, but 
did some of the bunch spit on the floor, 
or in the coal box, or throw matches 
and cigarette butts on the floor? If 
they did, you know the brakeman had 
your trash to clean up after you left 
the car. And maybe some of the gang 
had not changed their clothes since 
working in the hot, dusty corral you 
mentioned, and when they crawled into 
the conductor’s bed they got bawled 
out for it. Honest, Sandy, when I| see 
some shippers I wonder that all tr:in 
crews are not murderers. 

Now about that brakeman going 
back to flag and losing so much time 


those boys 
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RANCHES 
FOR SALE 


CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 
of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 


One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 

Feed and water are unsurpassed. 

15,000 acres of deeded land. 
The price and terms are interesting. 


BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. 











FOR SALE 
AT SACRIFICE PRICES 


680-acre sheep ranch in Ross Hole 
on upper Bitter Root river; 360 acres 
hay land; balance in pasture and tim- 
ber. Open water all winter; ample 
shelter. Ideal for April lambing. Next 
door to Forest range. Telephone and 
daily mail service. 


W. R. WOODSON 


Hamilton, Montana. 


Hollywood, Calif. 








SHEEPMEN ATTENTION 
To Settle An Estate 


Will sell 500-acre irrigated sheep 
ranch in Bitter Root Valley, near Ham- 
ilton. Fenced and cross-fenced with 
woven wire into seven fields. Lambing 
shed, corrals, silos. Ideal for early 
lambing. Plenty of forest range avail- 
able; 160 acres seeded to alfalfa, bal- 
ance grain land and pasture; 500 tons 
alfalfa goes with ranch. Reasonable 
terms. Communicate with owner. 





W. R. WOODSON, Administrator. 


Hamilton ,Montana. 


TULL 
























FOR YOUR SHEEP 
Perfect Kar ‘lags are 
so inexpensive that 
you can’t afford to lose 
valuable sheep by allowing them 
to run in the pasture or on the 
range unmarked. Made of light- 
weight aluminum, non-corrosive 
and non-poisonous. Easy to attach. 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 W. Broadway, 8. L. City, Ut. 


Send for Free Samples 


PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price Lin 
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coming back in. I differ with you, 
Sandy, about block signals protecting. 
They only help. Sometimes, fortunate- 
ly they are rare, a block signal refuses 
to work, or maybe the engineer « 

train behind was rubbing a cinder out 
of his eye, or for some other cause did 
not see the red block. That brakeman 
is there with his red flag to take care 
of just such rare occurences and keep 
you and me, asleep in that caboose, 
from getting mixed up with freight 
bills, sheep, and splinters. That red 
flag, Sandy, is what helps to keep the 
U. P. system at the top in Safety 

I agree you, Sandy, that he 
takes his time about coming in whei 
called, but listen—did you ever notice 
that the hogghead always calls that 
flagman in about four or five minutes 
before the train is ready to proceed. 
The only time lost is yours when you 
crab about it. You see, Sandy, you 
have the same wrong idea of overtime 
that many other people have who are 
no better posted. On some divisions, 
for instance, the third district of the 
Idaho division, overtime does not be- 
gin until after the crew have worked 
anywhere from ten to twelve hours, 
depending on the length of the di- 
vision. 

Here is a little tip. The next time 
you hear that engine whistle one long 
and three short blasts and you see the 
conductor gathering up a can of oily 
waste, a couple of hooks, bucket of 
water, jack, bar, a new brass ,and may- 
be a Keeley, instead of cussing the 
company for faulty equipment, just 
say, “Here, Bill, let me give you a lift 
with some of that junk.” Then when 
you get back to the caboose, and are 
on your way again, maybe he will say 
to you, as he often has to me, “Crawl 
up in my bunk, Buddy, and get a little 
rest.” Those boys on the road are 
just as human as we think we are and 
they sure appreciate a good turn. 

Honest Sandy, I have got so I look 
forward to my trips with pleasure. I 
wonder who I am going get for con- 
ductor, and he is generally a prince. I 
expect to find that kind and you al- 
ways get what you are looking for. 
The other kind that I have drawn in 


with 
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POSITION WANTED 


By responsible young man, married, ex- 
perienced with and owner of sheep, an open- 
ing to work with range outfit where privilege 
of owning a percentage of sheep will be giv- 
en if work proves satisfactory. No part- 
nership necessary. Available about Septem- 
ber 15th. Write Box A, care of The Na- 
tional Wool Grower, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





FOR SCABBIES 
Use 
ANCHOR BRAND 
LIME AND SULPHUR DIP 

New and improved methods of prep- 
aration render it harmléss to the wool, 
highly efficient, uniform in strength, 
high in dilution, and low in price. 
Samples and Circular No. 303 free. 

THE ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS 

COMPANY 
3103 Walnut St., Denver, Colorado 














AL-WUZ-ON 
= EARTAGS 


The best Tag on the market in- 
dorsed by prominent stockmen 


with our DOUBLE ACTION PLIERS 
50% More Tags can be attached, with one- 
half the EXERTION as other Pliers on the 
market. One Squeeze attaches Tag instant- 
ly. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
238 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Every Day You Need 
KEDONL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 

common skin troubles. 













THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, 














DELAINE-MERINOS 
100 yearling rams. An outstanding 
bunch. Sjred by rams that sheared 31 
and 32 pounds. Flock headers, show 
rams or a car of high-class range rams, 
Photos free. Have bred them for 24 
years. 
FRANK H. RUSSELL 
Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio 














A powerful 
double-duty dip 


—kills both scabmites and ticks 


Most dips kill only one of these 
pests. Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate kills 
both scabmites and ticks. One dip- 
ping does the work of two; time 
and money saved. 

It contains 40% pure Nicotine. 
This high concentration makes it 
easy to handle and very economical. 
Oneten-pound tin dips 1,000 sheep. 
The cost is less than 1% cents per 
head. 

Hall’ s Nicotine Sulphate does not 
harm the wool, but it kills scabmites 
and ticks every time. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 

NOTE—Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 


is approved for use in official 
dipping of sheep for scabies. 






10-lb. tins 
$13.50 
2-Ib. tins 
$3.5 


-lb. ti 
” "$1.25 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 





7 EA Hatt Tosacco Cuemicat Co, 


3955 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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the last five years you could count on 
the fingers of a crippled hand. 

And you don’t like officials. Gee, 
Sandy, you have an awful lot of belly- 
ache to work off, haven’t you? Let 
me tell you of two instances this 
summer when I came into contact with 
officials. A few nights ago I got into 
Pocatello with six other stockmen. 
We told the night yard master there 
were seven of us and asked him for 
a coach to ride in. “Your train is made 
up”, he said, “and the caboose is on, 
but I will fix you up some way.” He 
then got busy on the phone and got a 
yard crew to hustle down to the “air 
track”, and shove a lot cars out of the 
way, hook onto a coach, and drag it 
back and set it ahead of our caboose. 
And he tipped us off to wire him next 
time from Minidoka so he could be 
ready for us. Not such a bad sort of 
an official, eh Sandy? 


We must remember, old Pal, we 
are on a single track line, and the 
railroad has an enormous amount of 
tonnage to move. If this freight moved 
in two trains, instead of one as you 
suggest, it would mean that many more 
trains to delay us in the yards, and 
many more “meets” for us on the 
road. 


Now Sandy, next time you sign a 
contract, instead of climbing into the 
caboose with a bellyache and a chip 
on your shoulder, get in with a grin 
and expect one in return. And when 
you see a new shipper kind of tip him 
off that you and the crew have to ride 
in that car for several hours together, 
and suggest to him that you all keep 
the car as clean as possible and your- 
selves as good natured as you can. 

You never fail to holler when things 
go wrong. So, when you get a run, 
with treatment that you like, just slip 
the word along to the boys who gave 
it to you, and tell other shippers about 
it. It will make life on the road easier 
for us all. Try it Sandy, and see how 
it works. And remember Old Son, if 
she breaks in two, or runs hot, it is 
harder on the crew than it is on you 
because it makes work for them. And 
don’t Sandy, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
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kick on that rule which sends that flag 
back to protect that hard red head of 
yours. 

Hoping your next trip may be over 
a track of roses, and that you may al- 
ways hit the market on the bulge, I 
am, your friend, Chas. W. Abbott. 

Hagerman, Idaho. 





(Continued from Page 22) 


originally was established during the 
war. The Monday receipts at Chicago 
are from the northern parts of Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois and from the territory 
west of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In this 
territory loading is permitted only on 
Saturdays, Mondays and Wednesdays, 
which brings lambs from this zone on 
to the markets of Monday and Wed- 
nesdays. Zone 1 comprises the north- 
ern two-thirds of Illinois, lowa, terri- 
tory east of Cedar Rapids and the 
southern parts of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. In this zone loading is done 
on Monday and Wednesday, 
brings the shipments to the markets 
of Tuesday and Thursday. 

In discussing the arrival of native 
lambs, it should also be understood 
that as a rule little or nothing is 
known in advance regarding the size 
of the runs. They are seldom on the 
road over thirty-six hours and conse- 
quently do not report at any feeding 
stations and cannot be held at such 
places for advice or instruction from 
the commission salesman. It might be 
supposed that through the Farm Bu- 
reau organizations and the co-opera- 
tive shipping associations that some- 
thing could be done to regulate the 
times of loading. Here again another 
difficult fact presents itself. The native 
lamb shipments are consigned mainly 
by dealers and country buyers who 
make up a car by buying a few head 
from each of a dozen or more farms. 
These buyers are not in the organiza- 
tions and as a rule are not inclined to 
accept any suggestions as to when or 
how they will ship. Commission men 
report that they rarely have notice 
of shipments of natives and _ conse- 
quently could do nothing to check them 
no matter how desirable such action 
might be. 


which 
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Hampshires 





Our offerings for the 
1924 season include 
some very choice 
rams---yearlings and 
lambs. They arenow 
atour ranch at Stock- 
ton, Utah. 


Write or Call On Us. 


J. NEBEKER AND SON 


Stockton, Utah 

















Indications are there will be no im- 
portations this year. But do not worry. 
I will offer for season 1924, yearling 
stud rams bred from imported stock, 
and fit to head any flock in America. 


H. L. FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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HAMPSHIRES 
200 yearling rams. 
100 registered yearling ewes. 
Also, one car ram lambs. 
CHAS. HOWLAND 
Cambridge, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 


BRAEMORE BUCKEYE 
YEARLING 





The last chance to secure an im- 





ported yearling this year. 


Owing to 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Productive Sheep Husbandry. 


a temporary injury 
Buckeye was not offered at the 
Salt Lake Ram Sale as advertised. 








By W. C. Coffey ............... $2.50 He is now in perfect condition 
Range and Pasture Management. and ready for service. 
By A. W. Sampson ................ $4.00 
PRICE $600 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS Thousand Springs Farm 
ASSOCIATION 


Wendell, Idaho. 
MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner 


303 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














Hampshire Rams For Sale 


400 head of choice, purebred Hampshire rams, raised on the range 
and bred and fed right for the maximum of range service. Will be sold 
in lots to suit the purchaser and are piced to sell. 





For particulars, call on or address, 


J. E. MORSE, Dillon, Montana 

















Hampshires and Crossbreds 


“Lambs From Wood Livestock Rams Top the Market” 





Our Rams are range bred and hardy and will foll8w your ewes and 
thrive on any range that ewes will. 


Our Cross-bred Rams are from registered and pure-bred Rambouil- 


let Ewes and best selected Registered Lincoln Rams. Cross-bred wools 
are in demand. 


Our Hampshires are equal to the best—Have bred imported Rams 
of blocky, heavy-boned, well-wooled type for over twenty years. 


‘WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SPENCER, IDAHO 


F. J. Hagenbarth, President Spencer, Idaho 
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Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 


Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 
Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 


Phone Was. 3639—3663 
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What Can Be Done 


From every angle, it seems desirable 
that more of the thin lambs should 
be disposed of and fed in the West; 
or if they must go to the East, great 
advantage would be gained by having 
them placed in the hands of their feed- 
ers without having been shown or 
counted at the Chicago yards. As to 
possibilities for improving market con- 
ditions through regulation of arrival 
of natives, one principal suggestion can 
be made, namely, that the zoning ar- 
rangement should be discontinued and 
native lambs from all states permitted 
and encouraged to reach the market 
on Monday. If this can be done there 
would need to be some kind of an ar- 
rangement or understanding between 
Western shippers and their commis- 
sion salesmen whereby an overload 
would not be delivered to the Monday 
market by excessive ordering in of 
Western lambs from the feed stations. 
Necessarily a considerable number 
would need to come in on that day, 
but it should always be the policy of 
the shippers and commission men to 
do little more than sample the market 
on Monday and dispose of the main 
supply of Westerns during the balance 
of the week. If this change in the 
zoning arrangement is approved of, 
necessary arrangements can doubtless 
be made. However, its effect will be 
small and disappointing unless there is 
determined co-operation between the 
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Western men and their salesmen to 
prevent over-supplying the Monday 
demand. 

Improving the Native 

A great improvement can be looked 
for in the future through the produc- 
tion of a higher quality of native 
lambs. - The packers, the Department 
of Agriculture and several State Ex- 
tension Departments are doing effec- 
tive work along this line. Swift and 
Armour have both made it understood 
that uncastrated lambs will be paid for 
at a price in accordance with the in- 
ferior quality of their carcasses. The 
Extension Departments of Indiana, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and other states 
have been holding special meetings and 
using other means of demonstrating 
to lamb growers that docking and cas- 
trating are essential. With a smaller 
proportion of buck lamb carcasses 
marketed in future years improved 
popularity of lamb with both retailer 
and consumer may be looked for. 

As suggested above, this problem 
can be met in part by making Monday 
the day for selling natives at Chicago. 
This itself will call for support and co- 
operation from the Western men. Even 
if this is done, the Westerners must 
still organize and co-operate to a 
greater degree for securing distribut- 
ing and utilizing information relative 
to the report of shipments from range 
territory and the forecasted runs at 


Chicago and also at other markets. 


- Letter From a Sheepherder to His Pal 


Cadiz, Spain. 
September 1924 
Dear Ern: 

I’m in the worst fix I’ve been in 
since I was borned. I’m in Spain and 
in jail. I’d took a notion to come acrost 
with that servant of Don Pow’s and 
look to it personally that Arabella’d be 
took care of proper and the first thing 
I knowed they’d grabbed me like I 
was a vag and stuck me into this jail. 
I’d just mentioned to ’em as how I was 
sort of related to Don Pow and they 
reached for me like a coon reaching 
for a fat hen at midnight. And here I 
am, held incomyoumikado, which is 


Spanish for held without no bail. That 
servant skipped out—he was scared of 
his life. 

There ain’t really much show for a 
average guy to git out of here except 
by the front door. The place is built 
so it joins the ocean on three sides 
and there‘s always a bunch of sharks 
floating around under my _ window. 
They feed ’em the scraps after meals 
and they’re almost like a drove of 
hogs, when the bell rings they rush up 
for their feed, all in a wad. Some of 
"em is forty feet long—fat chance 
there'd be for a guy to git out by way 
of swimming! A mile or so out in the 
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icean they’ve staked out a old battle- 
hip with a captive balloon hanging 
A sailor field 
‘lasses keeps tab on what’s going on 
nd it looks to me like they got a 
ouple of sixteen-inch cannon aimed 
ight at my cell. Back of me is a big 
ard where they march their prisoners 
iround for exercise before they shoot 
em. It’s a military pen, is what it is, 


ver her masts. with 


full of the rattle of sabers and mus- 
kets and bayonets. At night it is full 
f snores. 

There’s a smell about the place like 
they’r compelled to haul 
away a lot of corpses, but that might 
be the trail of my jailer’s breath. I 
want to tell you about him. He had a 
armored cruiser shot out from under 
him during the war—you knowed we 
onct had a war with this outfit, didn’t 
you?—and he had to swim around in 


just been 





a nervous sea for a couple of hours 
till one of our boys legged him out. I 
told him as how it was my oldest 
brother as had did that and often had 
[ heard him remark about that brave 
Spanish: fighter he’d saved! That sure 
made a hit, and I got a friend here as 
as going to stick by me. That’s how 
I get by with my mail. He’s going to 
bring his family and let ’em have a 
look at me. His English is faulty, but 
his discrimination between the differ- 
ent values of U. S. greenbacks is sur- 
prisingly keen and complete. 

But the worst part of it is that Don 
Pow’s girl is in another prison—this 
country is full of prisons—and it’s the 
hardest thing in the world for me to 
keep in touch with her. I managed to 
slip a note to her: that I’m here which 
she knows that now and is getting im- 
patient for me to start something. My 
jailer tells me she’s real purty from 
their way of looking at a girl and I 
guess she’ll not suffer any when I re- 
model her along Rocky Mt. stream 
lines. But it makes me a little uneasy 
about being related to her. They shot 
the last three full cousins she had and 
it looks like they was determined to 
clean up on her relatives. I get a feel- 
ing sometimes like they was looking up 
my pedigree and then I get a terrible 
hankering for to hear the bells on a 
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Stockdale Sheep Feeding Yards 


Modern Barns for 50,000 Lambs on 


Rock Island Lines—65 miles from Chicago. EQUIPPED FOR MIXING 
MOLASSES FEEDS, the cheapest feed to day, compared with corn. 
Write for estimate on lamb feeding cost. 


GEORGE H. WEITZ, Stockdale, Illinois. 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
‘ SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 








SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


With our new and enlarged facilities completed we are now equipped better than 
ever to render first class service, especially during the heavy fall runs. Sheep 
capacity, 100 cars—30 under cover—sheep scales located conveniently in new 
sheep section. 


The INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKET 











Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 











Reasonable Prices < Quality <3 Prompt Service 
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PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


We advised in our early July advertisement to have faith in wool, that 
June and July was no time to sell, and that this was the season of all 
seasons to apply sane orderly marketing. We invited all wool growers to 
join with us. Some took our advice with the following results: Five 
wool growers producing thirty thousand to fifty thousand pounds of wool 
each were offered 29%c, 30c, 3214c, and 35c, respectively, on July 16th. 
They joined the Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers and these clips were 
sold the first week in August in original bags F. O. B. Portland, for 41c, 
42c, 43c, and 44c, respectively, and the gai nin weight paid the storage 
and freight. We can do the same for you. 


Warehouses: Portland and San Francisco 


Prompt Advances of Sixty Per Cent of Value of Wool 


Write for particulars. 


MAIN OFFICE 
FITZPATRICK BLDG. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


CALIFORNIA OFFICE 
814 SANTA FE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Stores, Grades and Sells Wool 
Owned, Controlled and Managed by California Woolgrowers Exclusively. 
A Government Licensed Warehouse 


License No, 17 


Officers: F. A. Ellenwood, Pres.; A. N. Montgomery, V. Pres.; E. L. Hart, Sec’y, 
Directors: R H. Brownell, G. B. Wilcox, Chas Hansen, R. F. Houghton, J, M. Howell, 


Office: RED BLUFF, CALIF. Warehouse: VINA, CALIF. 








J PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


Ask for the Best by Name 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 





NATIONAL PATENT REED CO. 


Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEALERS—Write now for our proposition on your 
next season’s requirements. 
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bunch of Montana or Wyoming wool- 
ies and I long to see the sun set on 
the snowclad peaks of a medium sized 
National Forest instead of on the dor- 
sal fins of a fleet of man-eating sharks. 

I’m working on a plan, though, and 
I aim soon to git out. You’ve got to 
help. I think there’s a U. S. Consul 
over at Helena or Cheyenne and I 
want you to get in touch with him. 
Have him send something over here 
with a few good old U. S. flags stuck 
on, something as has authority, the 
means to navigate, and a right to the 
freedom of the seas. Tell him I'll vote 
for him—tell him anything, but get 
busy. 

This is my scheme: I’m using a set 
of spoons to scrape down the wall of 
my cell where it touches the ocean. | 
throw the scrapings out through the 
window. When I git a big patch pared 
down real thin I aim to watch my 
chance and when night comes I[’ll just 
cave in the shell and flood the darned 
place. I know it makes you shudder, 
but it can’t be helped. MHere’s a case 
of a perfectly good U. S. citizen in 
lonesome peril. Ill fix me a up a raft 
and manage somehow to keep afloat. 
I got to dope some way of making me 
a screen to keep the sharks out—this 
place would sure feel crowded if two 
or three of them birds would drift in. 

The survivors, if there is any, will 
naturally figure that I’m with the de- 
parted ones, me being human _ that 
way. And that’s where I aim to fool 
‘em. The next night I'll pry the bars 
to my window apart, slip out my raft 
and paddle my way ashore. By that 
time you orto have something looming 
up here with the Stars and Stripes— 
Gosh, Ern, I yearn for ’em like a bull 
calf yearns for his mammy at milking 
time—then I want to break into where 
Arabella is confined, dig her out of her 
pen ,and the next thing will be me 
back to the range—I’m plum hungry 
to hear the plaintive howl of a uncivil- 
ized coyote again, and to know that 
I’m so far away from the nearest 
ocean it’d take a seagull a week to git 
close enough to hear the surf. 

Your Friend and Pal, 


Richard A. Wormwood. 
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